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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Basic English 


What are the 
teaching of English in America? 

Backed by a $25,000 grant from the 
Ford Foundation, four leading educa- 
tional organizations are seeking an an- 
swer to this question in all its ramifica- 
The groups are the Modern 
Language Association of America, the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the College English Association, 
nd the American Studies Association. 

The groups held one conference last 
nonth at Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y. Two 
nore are planned—one in April and the 
ther in June. Emphasis will be given 


basic issues in the 


tions. 


communication 


and the 


to composition and 
reading and literature study 
training of English teachers 

Cooperating groups represent all as- 
pects of the American school system 
graduate schools colleges secondary 
schools, elementary schools, and teach- 
ers colleges. Conference chairman is 


Albert Marckwardt, Univ. of Michigan. 


Overseas Jobs 


Want to teach fall? 
There are many job opportunities at more 
than 100 Air Force Dependents’ Schools 
for G.I. and civilian children. 

Tour of duty is 12 months, including 
nine months of school, travel, and pos- 
sible summer employment. Salary: ap 
proximately $375 per month for elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers and 
$450 to $530 for administrators, plus 
transportation and living quarters or a 
housing allowance. 

Eligibility requirements: Men must 
be 23 to 50 years old; women, 23 to 40. 
All must pass a physical examination. 

Elementary Teachers: Bachelor’s de- 
gree from accredited college; 18 semes- 
ter hours credit in education courses, 
two years’ teaching experience; and a 
valid state teaching certificate. 

Junior and Senior High School Teach- 
ers: Bachelor's degree; 15 semester 
hours of education courses, plus 15 
hours in each subject matter field to be 
taught; two years’ teaching experience 
including at least one year’s experience 
in each major field to be taught; and a 
valid state certificate. 

For further information, write for the 
pamphlet Teaching Overseas with the 


overseas next 


Wide World 
Carma Baggs, Utah school teacher, 
reigns over pre-Lenten activities as prin- 
cess of Wuerzburg, Germany, carnival. 
Carma teaches children of U.S. servicemen 
at Benjamin Franklin school, Wuerzburg. 


United States Air Force to Thomas D. 
Lisle, Chief, Employment 
Branch, Directorate of Civilian Person- 
nel, Department of the Air Force, 
Washington 25, D.C 


. 
Battle Joined 
President Eisenhower's special edu- 
cation message to Congress contained 


Overseas 


no surprises—but it sounded the open- 
ing bell in the annual battle over Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

The President called for a four-year 
$1,000,000,000 program (See Scholas- 
tic Teacher, Jan. 24, 1958), which 
would require the states to put up 
$600,000,000 in matching funds. Most 
of the Federal funds would go to im- 
prove science and math instruction. 

Despite Sputnik-inspired concern over 
education, there were immediate signs 
that the Administration’s proposal will 
be caught in the usual squeeze between 
those Federal aid and 
those who want substantially more than 
the President requested. 

Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), chairman 
of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, introduced a bill calling for a 
six-year program totaling more than 
$3,000,000,000. Rep. Carl Elliott (D- 
Ala.), introduced the bill in the House 


who want no 


Drop in the Bucket 


We've made a dent—but not a very 
large one—in the classroom shortage. 
Office of Education reports that we're 
now short 140,000 classrooms—as op- 
posed to 159,000 in 1956. The number 
of students “in excess of normal 
capacity” also dipped from 2,295,000 
to 1,937,000. 

The shortage is still serious, the Office 
of Education warns. “Excess” pupils still 
comprise a large percentage of the na- 
tion’s public school enrollment—5.9 per 
cent in 1957, as compared with 7.3 the 
previous yeal 

Moreover, much of the improvement 
reflected in nationwide figures has been 
racked up by a handful of states. While 
25 states report a decrease in the num 
ber of pupils in excess of classroom ca 
pacity, six states—Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Minnesota and 
South Carolina—account for about three 
fourths of the total reduction. 

The states attribute the changes in 
figures to such factors as “improved 
estimating actual 
surveys and additional classroom con- 
struction.” The first two factors would 


procedures, school 


seem to indicate that at least some of 
the reductions may have been “paper” 
improvements. (An inflated 1956 figure, 
when compared with a correct—and 
lower—1957 estimate, would show a sta- 
tistical “gain.” ) 

In still other states, the “improve- 
ment” might be little more than a drop 
in the bucket. Take one Southern state. 
In 1956, 287,000 of its 745,000 pupils 
attended schools “in excess of normal 
capacity.” In 1957 there was an im- 
provement: 280,000 of its 754,000 
pupils attended overcrowded schools. 
In 1956, this was short 11,354 
schoolrooms. A year later, the shortage 
was cut to 11,026 

All in all, the Office of Education says, 
the “schoolhousing situation improved in 
24 states, while the shortage became 
worse in 17.” Comparisons could not be 
because of in- 


state 


made for other states 
complete data. 

State reports show 68,600 classrooms 
were built in 1956-57, a gain of 9.3 per 
cent. Estimate for current year is 70,800 
classrooms, a 3.2 per cent increase over 
last year. But, notes the Office paren- 


thetically, enrollments will increase 











Here’s why so many teachers plan to 


FLY T0 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
VIA UNITED 


They like the smoothness and the on-time dependability of 
United’s fleet of radar-equipped Mainliners®. 


They find United’s coach service fits neatly into any 
budget. Comfortable flights and friendly service at real 
economy fares. United Air Coaches serve U.S. cities coast- 
to-coast, as well as Honolulu and Vancouver. 


They know United’s convenient schedules put them in 
close touch with major schools throughout the U.S. and 
Hawaii. (Idea: look into summer sessions at the U. of Hawaii, 
June 23 to August 1. Fine chance to combine rewarding work 


with a once-in-a-lifetime vacation! ) 


This year, why don’t you fly United to summer sessions? 








Na gs 
—_— 
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1,300,000, or 4 per cent next fall 

Of the 140,000 additional needed 
classrooms, 63,200 are needed to ac- 
commodate pupils now in excess of nor- 
mal capacity, and 77,200 are required 
to replace makeshift or obsolete school 
rooms. 


Max Herzberg Dies 


A TRIBUTE 


No teacher of English in our nation 
is untouched by the life of Max Herzberg 
who died last month. The curriculums 
we teach everywhere are shaped by the 
bulletins and books issued during his 
service as director of publications of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
From his textbooks and anthologies mil- 
lions of children have received inspira- 
tion and knowledge. 

As chairman of the Teen Age Book 
Club selection committee, Max Herzberg 
passed judgment on thousands of books. 
In doing so he helped to guide and pro- 
tect the reading of millions of boys and 
girls. To this work he brought his long 
years of experience as principal of Wee- 
quahic High School in Newark, New 
Jersey. His mark was on more than 
50,000,000 books purchased by the Teen 
Age Book Club members since 1947. 

From his earliest years as a teacher, 
Max Herzberg became a persuasive mis- 
sionary of good literature. During a 
telephone report on TAB books he said: 

“IT had a most interesting experience 
yesterday on the bus. A woman came up 
to me and said, ‘Dr. Herzberg, you won't 
remember me but I was in your class 
many many years ago. You awakened 
me to pleasures of reading good books 
I was able to pass on this love of books 
to my daughter. Now my daughter is 
married and she has a daughter. Every 
evening my daughter reads to her child 
and of course the child loves it. | 
thought you would like to know that the 
love of books which you implanted many 
years ago has continued into the third 
generation ’.” 

What finer tribute could be paid to 
any teacher! 

We who have had the privilege of 
knowing Max Herzberg can say with as- 
surance that his love of literature and 
people—especially children—will enrich 
the lives of many generations, even 
those yet unborn. -W.D.B. 


Max J. Herzberg 
1886-1958 











“We drove a wonderful Hertz car 


coast to coast and split the cost!” 


Says Miss Barbara Ann Duffy, 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia to Hollywood, California 
... 5,200 exciting miles in 20 sight-see- 
ing days . . . that’s the vacation trip 
Miss Barbara Ann Duffy and Miss 
Jane Snyder took in a brand new 


Chevrolet! 

“We saw everything,’”’ Miss Duffy 
says. ‘““Chicago, Yellowstone, the Rock- 
ies, Las Vegas, San Francisco, you 
name it—we saw it—and our Hertz 
car purred along just like a kitten. 
Then, we left the car in Hollywood and 
returned home by plane.* 


**Best of all,’’ Miss Duffy adds, ‘‘we 
split the cost!’” You can, too. In fact, 


five can ride for the cost of one! Renta 
bright, new Turboglide Chevrolet Bel 
Air or other beautifully maintained 
car. With power steering, too. 

Cost? The low national average rate 
is only $38.50 a week plus 9 cents a 
mile. And that includes all gasoline, 
oil and proper insurance. 

Why not try The Hertz Idea? When 
school’s out, get four other teachers 
and take an economical vacation in a 
Hertz car. 
one-way or round-trip by train or 
plane and rent a Hertz car there. What- 
ever, call your local Hertz office to 


Drive all the way, or go 


reserve a car anywhere. We're listed 
under ‘‘Hertz’’ in alphabetical phone 
books everywhere! Hertz Rent A Car, 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III. 


More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


* . “RENT IT HERE... LEAVE (T THERE’ NOW, NATION-WIDE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE! (Between Hertz cities on rentals of $25 or more. For Chevrolet sedans and comparable models only.) 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is published in six 
editions weekly as the Teacher Edition of 
Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English, Junior Scholastic, NewsTime, and 


Explorer. ae. 


In Line of Duty 
By LEONARD BUDER 
Education Writer, New York Times 


Four years ago, when George Gold- 
farb was given his first assignment as a 
school principal, he regarded it as a per- 
sonal challenge. His school, the John 
Marshall Jr. H.S. in Brooklyn, N.Y., was 
not an easy one to administer. It was lo- 
cated in an ethnically-changing area that 
was experiencing the aches and pains 
common to many communities in transi- 
tion. 

A small hard core of rebellious pupils, 
most of them juvenile gang members, 
were a constant source of trouble to the 
school. In addition, hoodlums from the 
community would enter the school bent 
on mischief or worse. 

Despite these problems, Goldfarb ap- 
peared to have the problem pretty well 
under control. “He seemed to be on top 
of the situation,” a school official later 
commented. Then, suddenly, the top 
blew off. 

During the last week of the fall term, 
a 13-year-old girl was reportedly raped 
in school. Goldfarb was called before the 
special Kings County grand jury in- 
vestigating lawlessness in the borough’s 
schools. [See Scholastic Teacher, Dec. 
6, 1957, page 4-T.—Editor.] The jury, 
which favors stationing a policeman in 
every school, has been at odds with the 
N.Y.C. Board of Education over the pro- 
posal. It has accused the system of 
“coddling” delinquents. (Ironically, a 
patrolman was on duty outside the 
school when the rape occurred. ) 

Two days later, more violence flared: 
The patrolman and the school’s recrea- 
tion director were assaulted by young 
toughs, not students of the school. Again, 
Goldfarb was called before the jury. 
What happened in the jury room has not 
been made public, but city school offi- 


cials charged that one juror threatened 
the principal with possible indictment. 
Goldfarb was ordered to return the fol- 
lowing week. 

On the morning of his scheduled third 
visit to the jury, Goldfarb came to 
school, spoke to a few colleagues, col- 
lected some papers, and left. His asso- 
ciates thought he was going to the court 
house. But Goldfarb never got there. 
He went home, took the elevator to the 
roof of his six-story apartment building, 
and leaped to his death. 

Bitter school officials minced no words 
They charged that the 55-year-old edu- 
cator, a veteran of 33 years in the sys- 
tem, had been harassed and persecuted 
by the jury. At the principal’s funeral 
service the following day, the rabbi 
officiating said: 

“It is not for me to get into a political 
controversy. Perhaps all of us should 
bear a sense of responsibility for the 
conditions which a teacher has no power 
to control, but of which he is the victim.” 


In Brief 


PAlong the salary front: A Winnetka 
(Ill.) citizens committee recommends a 
salary maximum of $12,000 a year for 
teachers . .. New York's board of educa- 
tion decided not to ask for a pay in- 
crease in next year’s budget. City can’t 
afford it, they say .. . Virginia industrial- 
ists are backing a three per cent sales 
tax to finance a new salary scale of 
$3,600-6,600 . . . Akron (Ohio) has 
raised starting BA minimums from $3.,- 
800 to $4,000. Top maximum for Ph.D 
will be upped from $6,459 to $7,000 


PWilliam S. Carlson resigned as presi- 
dent of the State University of New 
York over the issue of a “centralized 
campus.” (The university, as now set 
up, does not have a campus of its own. 
(Continued on page 21-T) 








oe Letters 


To the Editor: 


The news article headed “On Gaining 
Wisdom” in Scholastic Teacher (Jan. 10, 
1958) has provoked my sincere interest in 
the case of Roy Jacobsen, who went to 
Columbia with the desire to learn truth 
and wisdom. It sounded like an echo of 
my own experience at Teacher's College 
in 1947, with the exception that I paid my 
debts and did not sue the university. .. . 

My desire, if correctly remembered, was 
to learn the truth about human nature. I 
mentioned this lofty aim several times to 
the advisor, my instructors, to classmates, 
and somehow found myself alone in this 


aim in a very short time. In a course in 
experimental psychology, time was con- 
sumed rehashing work with reaction times, 
maze problems, animal studies, etc. Slowly 
I began to realize that no one was there 
because he wanted to find truth. The rea- 
sons were many and worthy: a career, a 
degree, prestige, security, etc. I began to 
read novels and poems in the browsing 
room, at least finding some contact there 
with searchers and creators. And _ after 
some time, took formal leave before the 
end of the first semester. With Omar, I left 
by the same door wherein I went. 

While not making a blanket condemna- 
tion of higher education, I feel a real sym- 
pathy for the young student who wishes to 
know something and finds only lop-sided 
emphasis on the work of the mind, and the 
deadening influence of the academic ap- 
proach. 

—Prerry Broz 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 
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TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance’? 





TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 


bewildering array of facts and conflicting Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 

: . If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 

contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 

expert help in reaching a service decision in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
- have operated at other schools. 


alternatives, these young men often need 


that is compatible with their own future 

Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 

“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 

educators regard an informed program of lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
ae es: oe - them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 

military guidance as indispensable to the tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to: 


plans. For this reason, leading American 


y > . ) ‘oO . y . y ne ‘ . 
modern counseling job. The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 


In supporting such a program at your Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 

high school, you will be benefiting both A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
7 . Ps range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 

your students and your country. To help These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 

as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 

literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 

States Army offers the following aids: the coupon below. 


you with this added obligation the United 


SCT-2-58 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL ) 
Sepament of ts Aone I lease send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I 
Washington 25, D. C. also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 


Attn: AGSN-P the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Military Guidance in Secondary Army Occupations and You— Reserved For You—(Student book- 
Schools—(Teacher military orienta- (Teacher reference booklet on Army let describing Army job training 
tion reference booklet) occupations) opportunities) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of rhis...Is How It Is — (Student Pathway to Maturity—( Parent book- 
Military Life —(Teacher pamphlet booklet describing Army life) let describing the psychological ben- 
on the need for military orientation) efits of Army service) 


ADDRESS 





HIGH SCHOOL ———— POSITION. 

















Not all the news worth reading 
about education bears a dateline 
from Washington or New York. In 
every state and territory of this 
great country, solid- groundwork 
is going on at the grass roots of 
our schools. The best source of 
supply for such information is the 
offices of the chief state school 
officers—the men who are by law 
responsible for the administration 
and development of education in 
their states. 

The editors of Scholastic T each- 
er have decided to publish a com- 
plete series of signed articles by 
the state superintendents of edu- 
cation or commissioners of public 
instruction. The title varies, but 
each of these men will describe 
in his own words some of the 
significant accomplishments of his 
state in education and its impor- 
tant programs for the future. 

This week we present as an in- 
troduction this article by Dr. Ed- 
gar Fuller, Executive Secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, to which all the state 
superintendents belong, and which 
assists them in matters of policy, 
guidance, and research. Next week: 
ALABAMA, by Austin R. Meadows, 


State Superintendent of Education. 








Parade of 
the States 


By EDGAR FULLER 


Executive Secretary, Council of 


Chief State School Officers 


gone pagers in 1928 and incorpo- 
rated in 1948, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers is an organization 
of state superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education. Included in its 
membership: The 48 state officers plus 
the heads of the education agencies in 
Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Officers include a president, first vice- 

Dr. Edgar Fuller has been in education 
for more than 30 years, beginning as a 
teacher back in 1927. He has been a high 
school principal, superintendent of schools, 
president of Gila Junior College, New 
Hampshire Commissioner of Education, 
Harvard School of Education lecturer, and 
school administration division director of 
the U.S. Office of Education. He has been 
executive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers since December, 1948. 





32-page booklet on the 
history of Time 


¢ For 6th thru 12th grades 
¢ Colorfully illustrated 


Here's a teaching aid that tells 
the story of time and how it 
has affected man’s activities 
through the ages. “TIME— 
Past, Present, Future” covers 
everything from the first crude 
attempts at measuring time to 
the many automatic timing 
devices used in our ultra- 
mechanized world of today. 





*Reasonable quantities of *‘TIME — Past, Present, Future’’ booklet will be sent on 


written request 


Address Dept. ST-? 


Teacher's Manual also supplied 


Please use school letterhead 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1600 TWELFTH STREET 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Time is Money...Control it with Paragon 





Harris & Ewing 


Dr. Edgar Fuller 


president, and second vice-president. 
These three officers, along with six other 
members elected for overlapping three- 
year terms comprise the Board of Di- 
rectors. Special responsibilities are also 
delegated to the Legislative, Nominat- 
ing, Resolutions, Finance, and Auditing 
Committees. Members are served and 
policies are carried out by the office of 
the Executive Secretary, 1201 16th 
Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 

Following an initial three-year grant 
from the General Education Board, the 
Council has been financed by the states 
according to a formula based on each 
state’s current costs for public educa- 
tion. 

Within the state, each chief state 
school officer represents education in 
the state government, particularly in 
connection with legislation. He must 
carry out the state’s education laws. 
Above all, he and his staff provide lead- 
ership in all areas of education to local 
teachers, administrators, and _ school 
boards to further the more effective 
organization, financing, and operation 
of the total state school system. 

The Council does what it can to 
improve education by assisting the chief 
state school officers to perform their 
functions. The Council cooperates with 
others to encourage general understand- 
ing of and support for desirable policies 
and practices for state school systems. 


| It creates sensitivity to the concepts con- 


cerning the local-state-national frame- 
work in education and marshals support 
for programs that will improve educa- 
tion. 

To these ends, the chief state school 
officers work both as state officials and 
as professional leaders. They maintain 
contact not only with the education 
profession, but with individual citizens, 
all sorts of organized local, state and 
national groups, state legislatures, state 
administrators, federal administrators, 
and Congress. 

The Council’s office in Washington, 
fortified with appropriate 
policies from Loth official and _ profes- 


education 


sional points of view, interprets state 
needs and desires to the U.S. Office 
of Education and to other federal and 
professional agencies. The staff seeks 
to promote a cohesion of action among 
the official state education agencies and 
Continued on page 21-T) 





Go abroad this summer-—to nearby, 
neighborly Canada. Easy and 
inexpensive to get to...no 

| passport or currency problems. 
You'll enjoy an exciting, 
different vacation, play at gay 
resorts, explore historic cities," 
shop for startling values in 
woolens, handicrafts, china. 
Make the most of next summer’s 
holidays—start planning your 
Canadian vacation now! 


. 
PLEASE PRINT 


a ee 


CANADIAN C-2-02-01 


Free VACATION PACKAGE 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


Please send the Canadian Vacation Package to: 
NAME. 
ADDRESS__ 


TOWN STATE 


Stick this coupon on any postcard or enclose in envelope. 
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This Easter, Why Not 


Take a Garden Holiday! 


April is the cruelest month, breeding 
Lilacs out of the dead land... 
—T. S. Eliot 


E TAKE exception. If 
think happily of April, spring, and 
flowers, put Mr. Eliot on the shelf and 
take a garden holiday this Easter! Here 


you, too, 


are some garden spots that will be at 
their blooming best in April. 
California—Guided tours will be con- 
ducted to the estates of Santa Barbara 
and its suburbs of Hope Ranch Park 
and Montecito. Gardens of these homes 
are among the loveliest in the country. 
4 combination of star and flower gaz- 
Palomar and 
its 200-inch telescope. Valley Center 
and Pauma Valley, on the approach to 
the observatory, have tours through their 
wild lilac fields early in April. (Exact 
date depends on blooming conditions.) 
Anyone for wading? That’s just what 
you can do—in miles of wildflowers— 
in Kern County, near Bakersfield. Owl's 


ing awaits visitors to Mt 


At Cypress Gardens, 

South Carolina, visitors are 
paddied from one 

lagoon to another, to see 
lovely camellia 

trees more than 20 feet high. 


“The world’s largest lilac ranch” will 
welcome visitors for the blooming of 
its 10,000 lilac bushes. It is the Colom- 
bo Ranch in Soledad Canyon, a short 
drive north of Los Angeles. 

The wistaria vine in Sierra Madre, 
near Pasadena, shows its lavendar blos- 
soms in March and April; six estates in 
La Jolla (north San Diego County) will 
be opened to public tours sponsored by 
St. James-by-the-Sea Episcopal Church. 

Further information on the above is 
available from the All-Year Club of 
So. Calif., 628 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 


the pear and cherry trees that will be 
blooming at Easter. The San 
Chamber of Commerce, in planning its 
third annual Blossomtime Tours, has 
scheduled fashion shows, stage presen- 
tations, bus and plane tours. For in- 
formation write to the Chamber of 
Commerce, San Carlos and Market Sts., 
San Jose 13, Calif. 


Jose 


Washington, D. C.—Although the 
Cherry Blossom Festival is officially 
scheduled for March 25-30, an Easter 
visit to the Capitol the week after should 


be an excellent time for viewing the 
cherry ringing the Tidal 
(Continued on page 19-T) 


thistle sage, poppies, baby blue _ 17, Calif. 
Anytime from Jan. 25 on is blossom- 
time in Santa Clara Valley, but it is 


clover 
eyes and lupine are blossoms promised blossoms 


for early April 








Here are some ways you can use tape to make your science teach- 
ing more exciting and alive. 

@ Let a student amateur radio operator tape the “beeps” from 
Sputnik or other satellite. Let him also tape the regular code of 
short wave radio, to offer as contrast. 

@ Let different groups in the class create, and record, dramatiza- 
tions of the discoveries of famous scientists. 


how 

tape 
recording 
helps you 
teach 


@ Tape a talk from a scientist; arrange a taping of a radio or TV 
program which was broadcast during class hours. 

@ Common sounds can be taped and played back for the class to 
identify the scientific laws illustrated — approaching and passing 
train whistle: Doppler effect, etc. 

@ Tape the sounds of nature — birds, animals and insects. 


@ Build a library of taped experiments. Have a gifted group in 
your class do an experiment together. Let them record their pro- 
cedure and conclusion. This can serve as a model and instructor 
for another group to perform the same experiment. Other groups 
can tape other experiments. Tapes can be exchanged among groups. 
The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than the 
quality of the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical re- 
quirements for fidelity of reproduction and consistent quality are 
easily met by any of the seven types of Audiotape. This complete 
line of professional quality recording tape offers the right record- 
ing time and the right tape cost for any application. But, regardless 
of type, there’s only one Audiotape quality—the finest that can be 
produced. For more information write Audio Devices, Box 


BE speaks for ibsolf 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Medison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 








A Lesson Plan for 


General Electric Highlights of 1957 


(A Report to the Young People of the Nation) 


Aims 


To motivate young people to make 
the most of their school years so that 
their adult lives will be challenging and 
rewarding; to encourage young people 
to get an adequate education for their 
life needs and in order to live happily 
in the post-Sputnik era; to call 
students’ attention to the recent results 


new 


of research and pioneering in the elec- 
trical industry—results which help to 
keep America strong in a troubled world 
and which help to make life more 
pleasant and comfortable at home; to 
people possible 


point out to young 


careers in a rapidly expanding tech- 
nology which will open up the best op- 


portunities to the best prepared. 


Note to Teachers 


Ask students to predict how the elec 


trical industry will change our modes 
of living and our ways of doing things 
in the 


ppliances, developments in power and 


next ten years. Discuss home 
ghting, and changes in transportation. 

This unit on recent progress in the 
electrical industry gives an opportunity 
for each student to contribute to a class- 
room project according to his individual 
interests. Boys will be interested in the 
scientific and technical developments in 
the electrical field—in recent develop- 
ments in research, power, and national 
defense. Many girls also will be inter- 
ested in these subjects as well as in 
developments for better living. 

Draw on resources—to 
study new street and bridge lighting, 
to visit a manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment, a power plant, or (for 
grils) a modern store selling home ap- 
want to 


community 


local 


pliances. Students also may 
learn how to “read” pictures meaning- 
fully—how to get the most from a story 
that combines pictures and text ma 
terials to tell an exciting, factual story. 


Guide Questions 


Why is industrial research so impor- 
tant for technical progress? (p. 3) What 
is the chief industrial use for man-made 
diamonds? (p. 4) What two facts 
indicate the size and scope of G. E.’s 

program? 
microscope 


research and development 
(p. 4) How is the X-ray 
used? (p. 5) What new device may 
replace the vacuum tube and _ the 
transistor for a variety of uses? (pp. 
5-6) What are some of today’s uses 


HIGHLIGHTS 


for electronics? (p. 6) Why is the 
Tropospheric Scatter system important 
to TV’s future? (p. 6) What are some 
new improvements and uses for the 
electric light bulb? (p. 7) How is most 
of the 
power produced? (p. 8) Why is elec 
tricity cheaper today than it was 30 
years ago? (p. 8) How are gas turbines 
used? (p. 9) How is atomic energy be 
ing used to produce electric power? 
(pp. 10-11) How is G. E. in the fore- 
front in developments to keep America’s 
defenses strong? (pp. 12-13) What are 
important make to 
insure that your life will be of steady 
advancement? (p. 14) What should 
your goal in the business world be? 
(p. 14) Why is it more true than ever 
that education (p. 15) 
Why are science and math courses so 
important for young people looking for 
careers in industry? (p. 15) Why are 


nation’s commercial electric 


two decisions to 


never stopsr 


visits to industry exciting and valuable 
experiences? (p. 15) How did John 
Barkley make himself a more happy and 
valuable worker? (p. 16) 


Word Wizards 


Students interested in perfecting their 
scientific and engineering vocabularies 
in this post-Sputnik age should look up 
the exact definitions of the following 
words: supersonic, thrust, turbojet, pro- 
nuclear, missile, irradiation, 
fluoride, capacitors, fusion, silicones, 
resin, abrasives, component, reactor, 
propulsion, fission, prototype, ballistic, 
hypersonic, velocity, arc, interceptor, 
and micrograph. 


pulsion, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Things to Do 


1. Report on missile advances. Get 


information from current 
and magazines. Why 


important in this field? 


new spaper! S 


is electronics so 


2. Report on the manufacture and 
uses of man-made diamonds. (p. 4) 

3. Report on new developments in 
television—in color TV, in the Tropo 
spheric Scattet system (p. 6), ete. It 
possible, talk to technicians at your 
local TV station. 

4, Draw a picture or make 
on one of the following 

a. The experimental programming 


a report 


cooker (p. 5) 

The automatically-programmed 
welder 

New 
lights 
The 


generator 


developments in head 


improved, steam-turbine 

Seagoing turbines 

Jetliner of the future 

Uses for nuclear fuel 

The atomic plane 

The new, 90-foot periscope 

Rocketry—the Thor, the 

etc 

Hypersonic shock tunnel] 

1. New bombers and interceptors 

m. Nuclear cruiser 

n. U. S. S. Seawolf and the pro 

jected atomic submarines 

5. Make a list of electrical appliances 
and motors in your home 

6. Plan electrical kitchen 
you'd like to have 

7. Report on career opportunities in 
one of the following fields: 

a. electricity 
as technician, engineer, scien 
tist ) 

b. electronics (including T\ 


Atlas 


a “dream” 


(investigate careers 


and 
radio) 
c. atomic energy 
d. plastics 
e. man-made fibers 
f. aviation 
8. Make a picture notebook of mod 
ern transportation—aviation, railroads 
shipping. Explain the latest develop 


ments in electric and atomic engines. 


Terminal Activity 


Encourage students to write a letter 
commenting on General  Electric’s 
“Highlights of 1957.” Address letters to 
General Electric Highlights, c/o Scho 
lastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y 
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Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


The Farm Problem (p. 13) 


American History, Economics, Problems of 


Democracy 


Digest of the Article 


The farm problem remains with us 
because recurring farm surpluses drag 
lown prices of farm products. Basic 
techno 


easons for surpluses include 


logical ady mces which enable a farmer 
to produce more crops pel acre decline 
revolutionary 


the 


markets, the 
habits, 
levelopment of synthetic fibers. 

Since the earl 1930's the Federal 


! 
Covernment has sought to aid farmers 


rt tore piae 


hange in our eating and 


by a price support program. Price sup 


vorts have been based on a parity” 


| 
formula 
detended by those 
unlike 
facturers, cannot cut back production in 
t] 


rit face 
ikes 
JTOW to 


there are 


\ ho have 


Price supports ure 


ho declare that farmers manu- 
of falling demand because it 
a farm product to 
that 


marginal farmers 


months for 
maturity. Critics reply 
too many 
been kept in business be- 
uuse the Government does not permit 
the law of supply and demand to oper- 
market 


Apart from price 


ite in a tree 
supports the Gov- 


bank” 


inder which farmers are paid for with- 


ernment has a “soil program 


lrawing acreage from production and 
de positing * them in the soil bank. Pay- 
also made to farmers who 


their 


building crops. In 


nents are 
planting — soil 
the 


ernment buys surpluses which are eithe1 


OnscrTrve soul by 


addition, Gov 
stored or given awav to needy people at 
home and abroad 
President Eisenhower’s current farm 
program includes lowering price sup 
ports for basic crops, emphasizing the 
conservation reserve section of the soil 


bank, the 


clause,” which provides that price sup 


and dropping “escalator 


ports be raised as surpluses are reduced, 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the rea- 
sons for the farm problem and_ to 
evaluate the efforts 


made to solve the farm problem 


which have been 


Assignment 


1. Explain each of the following 
terms as they relate to the farm prob- 
lem: (a) surplus; (b) parity; (c) con- 
servation, 
Discuss briefly two reasons for the 
farm problem. 
3. Show how the Federal Govern- 


ment has been trying to solve the farm 


problem through price supports; 
(b) the soil bank; (c) giveaways. 

4. Legislation affecting the farm prob- 
lem is especially ticklish during an 
election year. Why? 


(a) 


Motivation 


Ihe farm problem is more than a 
problem for farmers. It is a problem 
which should concern every thoughtful 
American citizen. Why? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. The farm problem, in a way, is a 
product of our scientific age. To what 
extent, if any, do you agree with that 
viewpoint? 

2. If you were a farmer, how might 
the Federal 
price support program? 

> 


3. What do you think would happen 
to farmers in the United States if farm 


you justify Government's 


prices were set by the law of supply 
and demand without any Governrmert 


Would this be 


nation? Defend 


intervention’ 
bad for the 


swer, 


good OI 


your an 


1. In recent years the term soil bank 
has earned a large place in the farm 
problem book. What is the soil bank? 
How 
to modify it? 

5. If you were a Congressman, what 


does President Eisenhower want 


factors might influence vote on 


farm legislation? Why are 
the farm problem controversial? 


youl 
solutions to 


Summary 


It requires than a mathema- 


tician to solve the farm problem. Why? 


more 


Things to Do 


the pupil's current 
events notebook should be given to the 
farm 


might be 


A section of 


problem. An end-term project 
a pupil-written summary of 
the farm problem based on material 


collected during the term. 


Venezuela (p. 9) 


World History, American History 


Digest of the Article 


Venezuela, a South American 
rich nation of about 6 million people, 
is twice the size of Texas. Its history, 
since it was freed from Spain by Simon 
Bolivar, in 1821, has been spotted with 
dictatorships. The most recent dictator 
to fall is Perez Jiminez, whose secret 
police terrorized the population since 
1950. Dissatisfaction with the corrupt 
regime led finally to a breach in army 
support for Jiminez and the organiza- 
tion of four outlawed political parties 


oil- 


in a Patriotic Junta (council). A gen 
eral strike in which 
their doors and students stayed away 
from school led to riots which forced 
the dictator into exile in the Dominican 
Republic. 

More than half of the Venezuelans 
depend upon farming for a living and 
it is meager. The country is rich not 
only in oil but in iron ore and othe: 


businesses closed 


minerals. Despite the nation’s wealth, 
and many city 
Public works 
catch the uncritical eye, but the public 


poverty of farmers 


workers is widespread. 


schools have been neglected. 
The new junta has pledged free elec 


tions before the end of 1958. 


Aim 
To help understand the 
background events which led recently 


to the overthrow of Jiminez of Vene 
zuela., 


students 


Assignment 


1. Venezuela has had a long record 
of dictatorship. Explain. 

2. Show the Jiminez dictator 
ship influenced (a) education; (b) la- 
the free 


how 
organization; (c) 
(d) the church. 

3. Venezuela is regarded as a 


bor press, 
rich 
country. To what extent is this an ac- 
curate evaluation? 

4. Account for the overthrow of the 
Jiminez dictatorship. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Although Bolivar helped to free 


Venezuela from Spain's domination, 
Venezuela has been beset by the domi 
nation of dictators. What 
there to support that statement? 

2. Venezuela’s political past has been 
dark, but its economic future 
bright. Do agree? Defend 
viewpoint. 


evidence is 


can be 


you youl 


3. If you were a political leader in 
Venezuela today, to which cf the coun 
try’s problems would you first turn your 
attention? Why? 


America . . . What Does It Mean 
‘ Abroad? (p. 6) 
American History, World History 

In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
report the views of America held by 
some of the teen-age delegates to the 
1958 N. Y. Herald Tribune Forum for 
High Schools. 


Aim 
To help our pupils understand the 
viewpoints expressed by teen-agers in 














Coming Up 


in Future Issues 


February 21, 1958 
Special Issue on Careers 


Partial Contents—Your Career Starts 
in the Classroom e Campus Greens or 
Factory Jeans? e For Girls Only e Sci- 
ence and Engineering Careers in Tomor- 
row’s World e Man to Man Talk e Test 
Your Career Aptitudes @ Write It Right 
e Personnel File @ What’s My Line? 
e Facts on File @ Plus regular news 
features 

* * * 


Don’t forget our contest on “How I 
Use Senior Scholastic.” Just “talk” to 
us on paper, describing the use you 
make of Senior Scholastic. Two first 
prizes of $25 each and two second 
prizes of $10 each are being offered. 
Details on page 7-T, January 24, 1958, 
issue. 








Results of Senior Scholastic’s 
Contemporary Affairs Test 


How to Interpret the Tables 


Senior Scholastic publishes here its 
report on results of the Contemporary 
Affairs Test which appeared in the 
September 20 issue. 

The two tables (see below) give sta- 
tistical measures for interpreting pupils’ 
total scores on the test. They are based 
on a total of 8,182 pupil scores re- 
ported by their teachers. These students 
were widely distributed throughout the 
U. S., and constitute a sufficient sam- 
pling to indicate fairly reliable trends. 

Table 1 shows the percentage dis- 
tribution of pupils making total test 
scores in given intervals (maximum 
possible 50), grouped by grade levels. 
It may be interpreted in the following 


example: Of 12th grade students tak- 
ing the test, 4.9 per cent made scores 
of 46 or over; 17.6 per cent made 
scores of 41 to 45, and so on for each 
grade level. 

The percentile ratings in Table 2 
have been calculated by grade levels 
They show, for example, that a Grade 
11 pupil who had 20 items correct 
on the total test did as well as 10 
per cent of the pupils taking the test 
The average (50th percentile) pupil in 
Grade 11 had 32 items correct. A pupil 
having 38 or more items correct is in 
the upper fourth (75th percentile) of 
Grade 11 pupils. Any Grade 11 pupil 
who had 43 or more correct answers on 
the total test is in the upper tenth of 
his class taking the test. 





other lands and to evaluate critically 
the opinions expressed about Americans 
and the American way of life. 


Assignment 


1. What impression of American cul- 
ture do some of the teen-agers from 
other lands report? 

2. Discuss briefly two sources of in- 
formation about Americans which teen- 
agers from have relied 
upon. 

3. Compare American family life 
with family life in one of the countries 
from which the Herald Tribune dele- 
gates come. 

4. The visitor from Italy had not 
studied current affairs in high school. 
How has this limited her understanding 
of the world in which we live? 


other lands 


Discussion Questions 


1. An impression of America that 
seems to be common among people in 
foreign countries is that we are inter- 
ested largely in “material” things. What 
does this mean? Do you think that we 
emphasize material things too much? 
Support your viewpoint. 

2. One of the foreign delegates ex- 
pressed the opinion that Americans get 
a “childish” education. How might you 
have corrected that impression if you 
had participated in the panel discus- 
sion? 

3. The Malayan delegate seemed to 
resent our production of synthetic rub- 
ber which has hurt the economy of his 
country. Do you think that his resent- 
ment is justified? Support your view- 
point. 

4. Respect for parents may be shown 
in different ways. In what ways do 
teen-agers in foreign lands show their 
respect for parents? How do you show 
respect for your parents? 








TABLE 1 






Percentage of Pupils Making Total Test Scores in Given Intervals by Grade Levels 
(Maximum Possible Score—50) 


Year in 





School 0-15 16-25 

8 0% 25.6% 

9 4.4% 32.5% 

10 5.3% 27.8% 

11 2.9% 22.4% 

2 1.4% 13.72 
Totals 2.6% 19.4% 


All Grades 


26-35 
59.0% 
34.4% 
38. 


38.9% 


36-40 41-45 46-50 
12.8% 2.6% 0% 
18.1% 9.44% 1.2% 
7% 14.5% 10.7% 3.0% 
7% 17.6% 12.5% 3.9% 
2% 25.2% 17.6% 4.9% 
20.6% 14.4% 4.1% 





TABLE 2 


Percentile Ratings for Total Scores (number of items correct for percentile rating) 


Percentile Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Rating 8 9 10 11 12 
90 40 4] 42 43 $4 
75 34 36 37 38 40 
50 27 29 31 32 33 
25 20 22 23 25 28 
10 17 19 19 20 22 





Things to Do 

Organize a round-table discussion of 
four or five pupils to discuss one of the 
opinions of America set forth by the 
delegates to the Herald Tribune Forum. 


Ottmar Mergenthaler (p. 12) 
American History 
Things to Do 

Some junior high schools and high 
schools have printing shops; or a pupil 
may have had some experience in a 
printing shop. Perhaps someone could 
bring some type to class and in a chalk 
talk show the difference between setting 
type by hand and using a linotype. 


Margaret Chase Smith (p. 8) 


American History, Government 


Things to Do 
Students should come to know Cur- 


rent Biography, a useful reference of 
background material on personalities. 


Audio Aid 

Folkway Records will come out with 
a new disc this spring, “Interview with 
Margaret Chase Smith,” produced by 
Howard Langer of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. In the new record, the Senator 
discusses what it means to be the only 
woman member of the Senate, analyzes 
the pressures exerted on a legislator, 
outlines a typical day in the life of a 
Senator. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 
I. Farm Problem: a-1; b-4; c-3; d-2; 
e-3; f-4; g-2; h-1; i-3; j-4. 
Il. Venezuela: a-3; b-1; c-2; d-3; e-3. 
III. Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T: 5-T; 
6-NS. 
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family 


EXPLORER grade 4. Stories and 
news, short articles, discussions and 
games . to help children explore 
their widening world. Especially for 
4th graders, suitable for many 3rd and 
Sth grade groups. Colorfully illustrated. 


NEWSTIME grade 5. Lively class- 
room materials in reading, language 
arts, social studies, science. Contents 
and reading level varied to suit wide 
differences in skill. For Sth graders— 
also appropriate for many 4th and 6th 
grade groups. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 6, 7, 
8. English and social studies—a va- 
riety of features, including news, geog- 
raphy, American history, science . . 
reading and language skills. 


WORLD WEEK grades 8, 9, 10. 
World and national affairs—especially 
designed for the younger high school 
student. Features a weekly study unit 
on a country or current problem. Also 
news, citizenship, American issues, 
science in the news. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC grades 10, 
11, 12. Current affairs—latest news, 
and studies in depth to spark discus- 
sion and critical thinking. Major arti- 
cles on world and national affairs, 
forum topic, social and economic 
trends, civics, government, historical 
backgrounds. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH grades 9, 10, 
11, 12. Language arts and reading— 
in a fresh, easy-to-use format. Features 


... social studies and English for every grade, 4 through 12 


weekly workbook unit on grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, usage . . . self- 
grading tests in reading speed and 
comprehension. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE grades 
10, 11,12. Modern literature selected 
for high school students . . . illustrated 
by leading American artists. Stories, 
recent plays and TV scripts, poetry 
studies, reviews. Also a department on 
Student writing. Published monthly. 


COED grades 7-12. Homemaking— 
especially for junior and senior high 
school classes. Grooming and health, 
social relationships, fashion, food, 
family living, home management. Pub- 
lished monthly. 


Mail the order card opposite; or write to: 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Indoor Track Season Gets Away 
to.a Flying Start...12 Meets to Go 

P i, ae oe 

Cover: New York A.C. Meet. at Madison Square Garden 


Pg Martin S. Dworkin photo 
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BILL LUNDIGAN* TELLS HOW CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
HELPS SHAPE AMERICA'S FUTURE IN OUTER SPACE! 


(*Your host on “Climax!” and “‘Shower of Stars’, CBS-TV) 


“Sunday Punch” of the 
artillery—is tall as a 4-story building. Tail section is about nine 
feet long, dwarfs Chrysler Corporation technicians performing 
final check before installing delicate control equipment. 


WORLD WAR II AND KOREA performance REDSTONE MISSILE- 
record led U.S. Army to assign Chrysler Corporation to assist 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency in research, development, engi- 
neering and production of Redstone and Jupiter missiles. 


i 


PRE-FLIGHT TESTING simulates every flight condi- 
tion short of actual firing. Delicate recording instruments record 
variables like wind acceleration, temperature, effects of thinning 
atmosphere of outer space. 


being joined to center section and tail. Missile travels so fast it 
could get from New York to Washington in 5 minutes. Built-in 
guidance system makes missile almost impossible to intercept. 


<< te 
a 
BLINDING EXPLOSION -— a deafening roar—and the 


Redstone soars skyward from its launching pad as part of 
America’s first line defense in outer space. Powerful warhead 
can deliver conventional or atomic punch. 


NEW INTERMEDIATE RANGE Jupiter missile is 
even more powerful than Redstone. It is built to travel 1500 
miles at supersonic speeds. A Jupiter C will be used by the U.S. 
Army to launch a “‘satellite moon”’. 


THE FORWARD LOOK > CH RYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH DODGE ° DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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Blemishes dry up fast! 
THYLOX MEDICATED,.CREAM 


heals and clears while you sleep! 


Thylox Medicated Cream treats and heals pimples from the 
very first application, as proved in hundreds of clinical tests. 
At the first sign of pimples, don’t wait. Even little blemishes 
can develop into acne pimples that may leave scars! Get Thylox! 
Its exclusive curative ingredient has been recommended by 
doctors for over 10 years—now, no prescription needed. Thylox 
will give you a cleaner, clearer, better-looking skin—quicker 


than you ever thought possible! 


——- AAPOR LESLIE LOLUESEE LIL! 


THYLOX 


Also make Thylox Medicated Soap your daily soap. Cleans and 
erases blackheads, clears pores. Contains a germicidal agent that prevents 


spread of acne infection. Relieves oily skin without drying it 


PRODUCTS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL DIVISION OF SHULTON 





“My SINGE Rand | 


made this dress the day 
before the party...” 


says this teen-age model, about 
her first “creation.” 


“NEVER dreamed sewing my own clothes could 

be so easy,” admits pert Susan Van Wyck. 
“What’s more, I might never even have tried 
if I hadn’t gone on a diet last May. After that none 
of my clothes would fit. And since I couldn’t 
just buy a new wardrobe, I bought a FEATHER- 
WEIGHT* and started altering. And altering was 
so easy that my SINGER gave me courage to try 
to make a dress .. . from ‘scratch’!” 

Here you see her first “creation”. . . and it only 
took her about a day. 

For dates Sue wears this blue and white cotton 
print with a blue cummerbund and pearls. For 
less dressy occasions she changes to a matching 
self belt, dons a white beret and tosses a soft white 
orlon cardigan over her shoulders, 


ee pees be He 


° 

“Now that I’ve discovered how much fun it is 
to sew... and how many more clothes I can get 
out of the same clothing allowance . . . I wouldn't 
be without my SINGER* portable,” declares Sue. 


Why don’t you take a look at the three types of 
portables at your SINGER SEWING CENTER... 
choose from Straight-Needle, Slant-Needle and 
Swing-Needle models. Be sure to ask about 
SINGER’s easy budget payment plan, too. 


See the large variety of patterns, notions 





and other sewing aids at your 


"m:4  #&«x'SINGER 
Susan chose Vogue “easy to make” Pattern #914. This 6-piece patter SEWING § CENTER 
has also been selected by SINGER as Teen-age Pattern of the Month. Listed in your phone book under 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co, 
*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 


“Here's all you do ... explains Susan 


“Pin the pattern to your material, Each “Cut... and you're ready to sew! li’s a “Finished in no time... because even 
pattern comes with a diagram that shovvs cinch with a FEATHERWEIGHT, It’s easy beginners like me sew straight, smooth 
you exactly how to fit the pieces on any to run...does the job of a full-sized SINGER. seams—quickly —with a SINGER. Bet you'll 
width fabric—so you can’t go wrong. Light, too... set it up on a card table. love sewing On a SINGER, too,” says Sue, 





U. S. Education: Pro and Con 


Dear Editor: 

Karel Martinu’s letter (see Dec. 6 
issue) suggested that only students with 
“real ability” be allowed to continue 
their academic schooling. But what is 
“real ability”? 

Is “real ability” a high IQ (intelli- 
gence quotient)? Or is it the ability to 
apply oneself day after day to the prob- 
lems at hand? Just because Tom’s marks 
show he has the mental capacity to do 
above-average work, they do not neces- 
sarily mean that he will put his talents 
to good use. Of greater importance is 
the average student like Dick, who ap- 
plies his lesser talents faithfully day 
after day. 

Leah Marks 
Canonsburg High School 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

In training scientists, we should em- 
phasize quality, not quantity. To do 
this, we need more and better colleges. 
For our colleges, like our secondary 
schools, will soon become crowded. It’s 
very difficult to become interested in a 
subject when it’s taught in a crowded 
classroom. And if we want more scien- 
tists, well have to get more students 
interested in science. 

I think the Defense Department should 
set up a plan that would enable a bright 
student to go to college and study to 
become a scientist—and at the same time 
fulfill his military obligation. The Gov- 
ernment could pay the college expenses 
of such a student. 

Irene Miller 
Oneida Jr. High School 
Schenectady, New York 


Dear Editor: 

The Soviet Union has thrown down 
its mailed glove. It is up to the youth 
of America to pick up the Soviet Union's 


Letters 


challenge. We must prove that the ini- 
tiative and independence fostered by a 
free society can surpass the accomplish- 
ments of slave labor. 

Disinterested students should be re- 
moved from high school to learn a trade 
or go to work. These students do their 
best to prevent others from learning- 
by belittling high achievements, dis- 
rupting classes, and dragging down the 
general level of instruction. 

Americans should learn to realize the 
importance of intellectual achievements. 
Students who make All-American foot- 
ball teams are well-known, and rightly 
so. But how many people know the 
names of students who Rhodes 
scholarships? 

While the Soviet Union may concen- 
trate its brainpower on science and 
mathematics, the U. S. can’t afford to 
do this.-We need scientists and engi- 
neers. But we also need writers, histo- 
rians, linguists, and teachers. Freedom 
thrives on all types of knowledge. 

Cecilia Ann Arbuthnot 
St. Mary’s Academy 
O'Neill, Nebraska 


win 


Juvenile Offenses 
Dear Editor: 

I disagree with John Groark (see 
Jan. 24 issue) that juvenile delinquents 
should get all the blame for their crimes. 
The blame lies entirely with parents. 
Parents always should know where 
their child is, and what company he is 
keeping. 

Mary Ann Pascale 
St. Bernard School 
Bradford, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor: 

I_ agree with John that if minor of- 
fenses are. checked, major offenses will 
not be so likely to. occur. But when I 
talked with our local chief of police, I 
djscovered that 52 per cent of minor 
offenses are committed by parents. Thus 
the parent also should be sentenced to 
paint crosswalks; fire 
alarm boxes, and shovel snow. 

Diane Friedlander 
Parkersburg High School 
Vienna, West Virginia 


The Farm Problem 


Dear Editor: 
Your forum topic, “Uncle Sam—Santa 


> 


Claus or Scrooge?” (see Dec. 13 issue), 


hydrants, fire 


states somethings I think are far from 
correct. Among these is the argument 
that the main cause of agricultural sur- 
pluses is teo many inefficient farmers. It 
seems to imply that if only the very best 
farmers were left, the surplus problem 
would be solved. 

But if there were only “efficient” 
farmers left, I think the U. S. would 
have just as much of an agricultural sur 
plus as it does now. One cannot expect 
a very efficient farmer to produce just 
enough to make a good living. 

If the Government had a more effi 
cient Department of Agriculture, and 
stopped buying agricultural products 
from other nations, it would at least 
have made a beginning in solving the 
surplus problem. , 

Dan Hlebechuk 
Belfield High School 
Belfield, North Dakota 


(Professor Theodore Schultz, econo 
mist at the University of Chicago, re 
cently told the Joint 
Economic Committee that the U. § 
should cut down what he described as 
its “surplus” of farmers. 

He pointed out to the committee 
that the U.S. Bureau of the Census re 
ports that more than half the nation’s 
farmers—56 per cent—produced only 
nine per cent of the nation’s annual 
farm goods, 

Most of these, he stated, are small 
farmers. Most of these small farmers 
work marginal land—soil that really is 
not fit for farming. These marginal 
farmers are kept going only by Federal 
subsidies. 

Between 1950 and 1954, about 
600,000 small farms went out of busi- 
ness. But some experts believe there are 
still too many .small farms. They be- 
lieve the nation needs large, efficient 
farms that would be sound enough eco- 
nomically to take their chances with 
supply and demand—as does any large 
and efficient business. Then price sup- 
ports could be reduced gradually, and 
surplus crops would cease piling up 
year after year. The small farmer who 
went out of business could find a job in 
industry or in some other non-agricul 
tural work. 

Of course, this is the opinion of only 
one group of experts. For additional 
and contrary opinions on the farm prob 
lem, see the feature article on pp. 13 
15 of this issue.—Editors ) 


Congressional 
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1MERICA...What 


Don Hesse in Long Island Daily Press 


A round-table discussion by high school students 


from eight foreign countries on the subject: 
What do people in other nations think of the U. S.? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


High school students from 34 foreign nations are now in the United 
States as delegates to the 1958 New York Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools. 

These students are studying in American high schools, and living as 
guests with American families for a three-month périod. In this way, they 
are getting a chance to know us and our ways from firsthand experience. 

Americans, too, are, getting a chance to know these students and the 
views of people in their homelands. Each week some of the delegates meet 
in New York to take part in a television series, The World We Want, under 
the direction of Mrs. Helen Hiett Waller. These programs, prepared with 
the cooperation of Scholastic Magazines, are broadcast in the New York 
area over Channel 9 on Sunday evenings at 8:30. A film of the program is 
shown in other areas at other times (consult your local newspaper for times 
and stations). 

Senior Scholastic will publish some of these unrehearsed TV panel discus- 
sions as part of our Forum Topic of the Week series. We have also arranged 
for the exclusive magazine rights to publish next month several panel discus- 
sions in which the foreign students will be joined by American students from 
each of our 48 states—to be held at Williamsburg, Virginia. 

This week the foreign students are on their own, giving their “first im- 
pressions” of America. At the time these comments were made, the students 
had been in the U. S. for only three weeks. Many of them admit that their 
views may change before they leave several months from now. In the mean- 
time, we believe that Americans will find interest and value in these com- 
ments—and take them in the frank, constructive spirit with which they were 
made. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


Ahmed Ahmed Attia 


Yilma Taddesse Angeliki Laiou 
Ethiopia Greece 


Moderator: What does the word 
“America” mean to people overseas? 

Saroj Chavanaviraj (Thailand): Any 
time we in Thailand hear the word 
America we think of liberty and civil- 
ization. We think Americans are smart 
and have very friendly “personalities 
But we think your rock ’n’ roll is rather 
rude. Most of the parents in my coun- 
try do not allow girls to learn it. 

Angeliki Laiou (Greece): We ad- 
mire America’s achievements in me- 
chanics, architecture, etc., but we do 
not think Americans have as good a 
culture as Europeans do. Americans 
consider everything too much in terms 
of convenience. 

Ahmed Ahmed Attia (Egypt): As 
soon as I begin to think of America, 
the image of skyscrapers towering in 
the sky, television sets, theatres, etc., 
springs to my mind. About the people 
on the whole, we Egyptians believe 
Americans to be happy-go-lucky people 
—whose god is “The Machine.” 

We believe Americans are sometimes 
ignorant of the outside world, and think 
that everybody who is not an American 
is a barbarian. I formed this opinion 
after receiving letters from American 
pupils asking me: “Do you live in 
tents?” “Do you live in the pyramids?” 
“Do you go to school by camels?” 

Suzana Iracema Rigoleth (Brazil) : 
Many Americans have a way of treat- 
ing us in Brazil as if we were an Amer- 
ican colony. We certainly don't like it. 

Yilma Taddesse (Ethiopia): Some 
Ethiopians—not many—consider Ameri- 
cans the same as Italians bécause they 
are white, and therefore have complete 
hatred for the Americans. But I admire 
America’s freedom, and I hope we in 
Ethiopia will also take full advantage 
of our freedom some day. I think Amer- 
icans are an easy-going people. But 
they think what they say is always 
right! I disagree until they can prove it. 

Marcella Bassani (Italy): Italians 





Marcella Bassani 
Italy 


Lee Hup Suan 
Malaya 


oes It Mean Abroad? 


often think Americans have no culture 
and a childish education. But we think 
the American people are very friendly. 
It makes no difference whether they 
speak with the President or a poor man. 
Yet they have unexpected prejudices— 
such as racial prejudices. 

Moderator: What does 
mean to a South African? 

Rina Thom (South Africa): I think 
of America as the dawning of a new 
day, a new nation, and a new world- 
contrasting in many respects with old 
traditions. America has shown us that 
by following an altogether different way 
of living, thinking, doing, it was able 
to reach the highest point. And yet, I 
fear the famous words of the philoso- 
pher Spengler: “After the highest point 
is reached,‘the decline begins.” 

Lee Hup Suan (Malaya): Before I 
came to America, | believed that 
Americans drove big cars at about 100 
miles per hour through the 
streets—and that they just didn’t care 
whether they knocked anyone down or 
noi. We thought of America as a land 
ot reckless, ambitious people—and too 
materialistic. What we think is prob- 
ably due to the number of American 
detective stories we read and movies 
we see. 

Suzana (Brazil): In Brazil the im- 
pression most people get of the States 
comes from the movies. When we see 
an American musical, we think life in 
America is just dandy. Everybody floats 
on a rosy cloud, singing songs with a 
handsome young man beside you. Then 
we see a gangster movie, and all the 
Americans are bloodthirsty and violent. 
What I have seen of American life and 
American family is so different! I felt 
so at home. We watch TV. We talk. 
We have discussions. We do homework. 
It’s not liké the movies at all. 

Saroj (Thailand): You must forgive 
us if we have mistaken ideas about 
America from You must—be- 


America 


busiest 


movies 


Saroj Chavanaviraj 
Thailand 


Rina Thom 
Union of South Africa 


cause in your film The King and I, you 
have made many mistakes about Thai- 
land! 

Moderator: You said earlier, Suzie, 
that Americans treated Brazil like an 
American colony. What about that? 

Suzana: Most Americans in Brazil 
are tourists. I live in Rio, and that is 
a tourist city. Many Americans come 
there, and act as if they owned the 
world. They seem to look down on us. 
So we don’t feel at home with them. 

But I had another experience with 
Americans too, because I lived for one 
year in an American camp, near Rio. 
My father worked for an American 
firm, so we went to live in the camp 
they built for the workers. It was just 
a little camp, and there the Americans 
acted differently. For one thing, 1 had 
to learn the American language be- 
cause, as you know, the Americans 
wouldn't think of learning Portuguese! 
Oh, no! So I had to learn English. And 
I saw that Americans are really very 
friendly. They love animals. They al- 
ways run around in a hurry. They them- 
selves don’t know why they are in a 
hurry. 

Lee Hup (Malaya): Before I came 
to America, I believed the Americans 
were more or less like the English— 
snobbish. I’m glad to say how wrong 
I was. Before now, I believed that 
Americans thought only of themselves, 
that they were hardhearted and thought 
mostly in terms of money. This was 
due, perhaps, to what my economics 
master told me about American busi- 
nessmen ousting others by costly law- 
suits in Malaya, and hurting Malaya’s 
economy. Take, for example, your syn- 
thetic rubber replacing our natural rub- 
ber. I have seen poverty, misery, and 
hardship in Malaya because of this. So 
I hope that you will forgive us in 
Malaya if we appear a bit bitter about 
this. 

Marcella (Italy): 


One thing has 
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really astonished me since I've been in 
America. I have never seen people kiss 
so much as you do here. I mean young 
persons, girls and boys! And I was 
really astonished when I arrived here 
to see how big your cats are! 1 don’t 
know why. Perhaps they eat vitamins. 
I went to a supermarket, and what a 
big section there was where you can 
buy all the foods for dogs and cats! 

Rina (South Africa): It might seem 
strange, but 1 was most impressed by 
the inscription upon the Statue of Lib- 
erty—which I also saw at my arrival 
at Idlewild airport. “Give me your 
tired, your poor. I lift a lamp beside 
the golden door.” I think that will be 
my one dominant impression of Amer- 
ica whenever I get back home and 
think of America. 

Lee Hup (Malaya): When I first ar- 
rived I was rather lost. I did not know 
what was expected of me, and I did 
not know that I could speak to my 
elders as I would to an equal. You 
see my parents believe that children 
should be seen and not heard. During 
our meals there is usually not as much 
conversation as there is in America. 
What little we have is very formal. In 
my opinion, I think that Malayan teen- 
agers have a harder life and a stricter 
one in many senses. We do not enjoy 
as many privileges and as much free- 
dom of movement and action as Amer- 
ican teen-agers do. 

Saroj (Thailand): At home I have 
to show much respect to my parents 
and grandparents. We can’t sit higher 
than them, and when we pass them 
we must bow and ask them te excuse 
us. Any advice they may give to us we 
must believe, even if we don't like it. 

Moderator: Suppose you are playing 
a record and they say stop. 

Saroj: We must stop—without any 
complaining. 

Ahmed (Egypt): In Egypt, when the 
parents enter the room, we all have 
to stand up. And we have to wait for 
them to start to eat. Here in America, 
when the parents enter a room the 
children continue to lounge around. 
And at the table they will start eating 
before their parents. One thing that I 
admire about America, however, is the 
sort of friendly intimacy between par- 
ents and teen-agers. A boy can bring 
his girl friend to his home, or vice 
versa, and they will talk freely to his 
parents, and confide in his parents. 
That is one thing we don’t have in 
most Egyptian families. 

Lee Hup (Malaya): I think Ameri- 
cans are a bit too free in such rela 
tions. You find children “talking back” 
to their parents at times. You find them 
arguing with each other. We wouldn't 
dream of doing this in Malaya. 

Saroj (Thailand): 1 agree Americans 
have so much more freedom. They can 











Hot Potatoes 


from the Senator 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith 


Some Idaho potatoes, the Air 
Force, and the only lady Senator to 
crash the sound barrier—all were in a 
head-on collision last week. 

The lady was ‘Senator Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine. She discov- 
ered that the Air Force was serving 
Idaho potatoes at the Limestone Air 
Force Base in potato-growing Maine. 
What’s more, she found out that it 
was costing U. S. taxpayers $2.02 
per hundred pounds—plus 3 per cent 
tax—to cart the potatoes all the way 
from Idaho to Maine. 

The situation was “outrageous,” 
said the Senator, particularly since 
Maine “has a fine crop of russet pota- 
toes this year.” 

So far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned, Mrs. Smith is not just an- 
other Senator. -She is a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve, and 
recently completed a tour of active 
duty—including a flight over the 
Pacific in an F-100F Super Sabre jet 
at 1,000 mph! Moreover, she is a 
member of the powerful Senate 
Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees. 


independence and Persistence 


Defense Department brass was 
quick to toss back hot denials. They 
had only to recall the one-woman 
campaign Senator Smith waged last 
year against the promotion of movie 
star James Stewart from colonel to 
brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve. She argued that there were 
other men in the Air Force Reserve, 
less well-known, perhaps, who were 
more deserving of promotion. Stewart 
is still a colonel. 

Such independence and persistence 
in fighting for what she believes to 
be right has been part of Margaret 
Chase Smith’s make-up since she was 
graduated from Skowhegan (Me.) 
High School in 1916. Her first jobs 
were as a telephone operator and a 
reporter for her home town news- 
paper. In 1930 she married Repub- 
lican State Senator Clyde Smith. 

When Mr. Smith went to Wash- 
ington as a U. S. Representative, his 


wife served as his secretary. Working 
a 15-hour day, she handled all his 
mail, did research on bills,/and took 
care of routine office work. 

When Mr. Smith died in 1940, 
Maine voters elected his “partner in 
public life” to fill his unexpired term 
in the House of Representatives. At 
the following election, she was re- 
elected to a full term of her own—by 
nearly three times her late husband’s 
highest plurality. As a Congress- 
woman, she fought actively—and 
successfully—to improve the official 
standing of the Waves and Wacs 
during World War II. She also won 
a nationwide reputation for support- 
ing an “internationalist” postwar for- 
eign policy. 

After three terms as a Congress- 
woman, Mrs. Smith decided to try 
for the Senate in 1948. She won 
easily—and in 1954 was re-elected. 


Housecleaning Politics 


Does Mrs. Smith think women 
should play a more active role in 
politics? “Very definitely,” she told 
Howard Langer of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. “Women are the house cleaners. 
If politics is to be cleaned up, what 
more natural people than women!” 

Does that mean that some day 
we'll have a woman President? Not 
in the foreseeable future, she said. 
But it’s “entirely possible a woman 
will be elected Vice-President.” 

As the nation’s only woman Sena- 
tor, Mrs. Smith has been “well-liked” 
by her male colleagues. 

But has she found any special 
problems belonging to the Senate— 
often called the world’s “most exclu- 
sive gentlemen's club”? Here’s what 
Mrs. Smith told Howard Langer: 

“I cost the taxpayers less than any 
of the other 95 men Senators. For 
example, they get free haircuts and 
free care of their hair, and I have to 
pay for the care of my hair. They 
have a swimming pool and a gym 
from which I am barred. But I like it 
this way—because it establishes be- 
yond any doubt that I am the most 
economical member of the Senate!” 








rumple their parents’ hair, which is very 
impolite in my country. I've seen them 
playing snowballs .together—and the 
children start to throw a snowball first. 
Some of them hit their parents in the 
head and nothing happens. If this hap- 
pened in my country the children would 
be punished severely. 

Lee Hup: In Malaya, we are not 
allowed to touch our elders on the head 
or on the shoulders. I remember once 
when I was younger, I went up to my 
aunt and placed my hand on her 
shoulder. I got an awful scolding for 
doing that. 

Moderator: How do you feel, your- 
self, as a teen-ager? You've seen free- 
dom here, and you've said you have so 
little. 

Lee Hup: 1 think I’m like most teen- 
agers in the world. I sometimes feel 
very rebellious and sometimes very dis- 
gusted when my elders treat me like 


a small child. They should wake up 


- to the fact that this is the 20th century 


and not the 18th. I think that it is time 
we changed a bit. Changes are neces- 
sary for Malaya if it is to keep up with 
the rest of the world. 

Angeliki (Greece): In my country 
many people are held back by tradition. 
Many people say, “Oh, our ancestors, 
how great they were!” When times are 
changing, if you hold on to your old 
customs, you can't exist, you can't 
go on. 

Saroj (Thailand): One thing about 
America: It does not have a tradition 
to tie it back to the past. Americans 
are free to go ahead. That is a great 
advantage. ; 

Angeliki (Greece): I am disappointed 
in one thing about America, however. 
I think people here are too much inter- 
ested in what I should think of them 
and are not quite willing to let me be 
independent in my thinking. At first, 
I made a very bad mistake, it seems. 
Whenever anyone asked me if I was 
thrilled to be in America, I said “No.” 
I am very proud of Greece, yet it 
seemed that many Americans right 
from the very beginning tried to make 
me say that America was so imposing— 
and I would not. 

Moderator: Yilma, you said before 
that many Ethiopians disliked Ameri- 
cans because of the Italians. 

Yilma: I said only some people in 
our country think of the Italian in- 
vaders as white—and then hate all 
white people. But those who hate are 
those who cannot distinguish. 

Marcella (Italy): This is 
shocking to me. 

Yilma (Ethiopia): Just wait. Don't 
you know the relations between Ethio- 
pia and Italy from 1936 to 1941? 
Haven't you come across it in your his- 
tory? 


really 


(Continued on page 40) 





Gen. Perez Jiminez, ousted dictator, 
fled to, exile in Dominican Republic. 


International News photo 


VENEZUELA 
Topples 
a Dictator 


A people’s revolt has overthrown a brutal military dictatorship 


N 1821, Simon Bolivar, South Amer- 

ica’s great liberator, drove the Span- 
ish rulers from his homeland of 
Venezeula. He then proceeded to set 
Venezuela’s neighbors free. 

But Bolivar had few illusions about 
the immediate prospects for stable de- 
mocracy in his native land. Before his 
death, he predicted: “Venezuela will 
be the barracks of South America.” 

History proved Bolivar right. Since 
Venezuela’s birth as a nation, tyrants— 
many of them cruel and corrupt—have 
run the country under an almost un- 
broken series of military dictatorships. 

There have been many bloody revo- 
lutions. But most were of the “family” 
variety—struggles between rival mili- 
tary chieftains for supreme power (and 
the spoils that went with it). The Vene- 
zuelan people have had little to say 
about their government through the 
dark decades of their history—a tragic 
saga written in bullets and violence. 


Hard-Fisted Dictator 


Latest in the long line of “caudillos,” 
or strong men, has been pudgy, be- 
spectacled General Marcos Perez Jim- 
inez. In 1948, Perez Jiminez, then an 
ambitious 34-year-old colonel, 
masterminded a military coup against 
the democratic government then in 
power. By 1950 he had made himself 
absolute boss of his country. 

A hard-fisted dictator, Perez. Jiminez 
permitted no opposition. Such basic 
civil liberties as freedom of speech and 
the press went the same way as the 
political parties, which were outlawed 
one by one. Political leaders who criti- 
cized his methods were imprisoned or 
exiled. Labor unions were suppressed. 


army 


His secret police terrorized the popula- 
tion. Torture was one of the regime's 
favorite devices for forcing “disloyal” 
citizens to “confess.” 

When accused of using harsh tactics, 
the dictator had a ready answer: “. . 
my country is not prepared for the kind 
of democracy that brings abuses of lib- 
erty. We are still in our infant years 
and we still need halters.” 

Perez Jiminez kept a tight checkrein 
on political freedoms. But he boasted 
of transforming Venezuela from a back- 
ward, primitive country to a stream- 
lined nation. He pointed to government- 
financed public housing, schools, high- 
ways, hospitals, sanitary water works, 
and other improvements instituted 
throughout Venezuela. Indeed, with the 


Wide World phote 
Two university students show one meth- 
od used by rebel leaders to smuggle 
arms into Venezuela. Pages of book were 
cut out so pistol could be hidden inside. 


government treasury crammed to over- 
flowing with profits from a great and 
growing oil industry (see “Lake Mara- 
caibo—Where Oil and Water Mix”), 
the dictator could afford to make his 
country a South American showplace. 

Caracas, the nation’s capital, once a 
quiet city of old Spanish charm, has 
tripled in size since 1948. Today the 
city’s 1,200,000 inhabitants live in a 
bustling metropolis amidst ultra-mod- 
ern, pastel-tinted buildings. Shiny new 
automobiles—Cadillacs, Jaguars, Ferra- 
ris, Thunderbirds—race down six-lane 
superhighways. 

The nation’s population in the past 
five years has climbed by 18 per cent 
from 5,000,000 to 6,150,000. Tens of 
thousands of immigrants from Spain 
and Italy are flocking to Venezuela 
annually. Skilled workers are in great 
demand in this sparsely-settled country, 
almost twice the size of Texas. 


Boom Fed on Oil 


Riding high on its oil-fed boom, Ven- 
ezuela’s national production of goods 
and_ services—$5,900,000,000 a year— 
is more than double what it 
decade ago. Oil output is up nearly 100 
per cent since 1950. And the gushing 
wells show no sign of slackening. Oil 
experts expect production to rise an- 
other 85 per cent by 1966 

Oil is not the only buried 
in Venezuela. A promising new iron in- 
dustry has grown up around 2,000-foot 
high “iron mountain” at Cerro Bolivar. 
Discovered in 1947, it is believed to be 
the largest and richest iron ore deposit 
in the world—containing at least 
500,000,000 tons of high grade ore, 
Developed by the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
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Venezuela is almost twice as large as 
Texas, has a population of 6,150,000. 


tion, Cerro Bolivar increased its ore 
production by one-third (to 15,000,000 
tons) last year. 

The 


sources of 


country also has sizeable re- 
gold, diamonds, asphalt, 
manganese, copper, coal, and salt. 

Employees of the booming oil and 
iron industries have enjoyed a marked 
rise in their standard of_living. Unfor- 
tunately, the same cannot be said for 
agricultural workers. In the back coun- 
try, farm laborers (more than half of 
Venezuela’s population) earn as little 
as a dollar a day. Economists estimate 
that nine out of ten Venezuelans earn 
$3 or less a day (with living costs 
higher than in the U.S.). 


Graft and Secret Police 


A predominantly agricultural country 
before the discovery of oil, Venezuela 
grows coffee (a valuable export), corn 
(the basic food), cacao (for chocolate), 
sugar, rice, tobacco, vegetables, rubber, 
and cotton. 


Irrigation projects and the introduc- 
tion of farm machinery have helped the 
nation boost its farm production. Today 
Venezuela grows 85 per cent of the 
food it consumes. But agriculture re- 
mained the “poor cousin” under the 
Perez Jiminez regime. It received only 
4.3 per cent of the government’s budget 

as compared to the whopping 57 per 
cent spent on more. spectacular public 
works. 

Among the huge government-owned 
and-operated projects are the steel mill 
and hydroelectric plant being built near 
Cerro Bolivar—an industria] combina- 
tion which may one day provide Ven- 
ezuela with all the steel it needs. Rail- 
roads and highways are being slashed 
through mountains and across desolate 
plains. The goal: to open up the coun- 
try’s vast, untapped interior regions. 
Newly-constructed factories are turning 
out paint, soap, cement, and automobile 
tires. 

These enterprises, costing hundreds 
of millions of dollars, are not only pleas- 
ing to the eye. They also permitted 
supporters of Perez Jiminez to reap 
outlandish profits by negotiating con- 
tracts with a “generous” and “friendly” 
government. 

Meanwhile, the dictatorial regime neg- 
lected education. New school construc- 
tion and the training of teachers has 
lagged behind population growth. The 
proportion of the national budget de- 
voted to education, 5.4 per cent, ranked 
near the bottom in South America. 
About one half of the people cannot 
read or write. More than 40 per cent 
of the nation’s children, mostly in back- 
lands, receive no education at all. 

Even in Caracas, Perez Jiminez 
pride and joy, all was not rosy. The 
dictator sponsored the erection of a 
spanking new university. But, fearful 
of student dissatisfaction with his 


International News phote 


Hundreds were killed and thousands wounded in two days of bloody street fighting 
between civilians and police. Army first helped police, then joined the revolt. 


Wide World photo 
Key figures in council now ruling are 
Eugenio Mendoza (left), industrialist, 
and Rear Admiral Wolfgang Larrazabal. 


authoritarian tactics, he ringed it with 
a high steel fence. At the gates stood 
secret police agents with orders to close 
down the university at the first sign 
of anti-government unrest. 

Another apple of the dictator’s eye, 
15-story apartment houses designed for 
workers’ families, became run-down 
soon after they were built. Unable to 
provide living space for more than 
a handful of low-paid laborers, the 
crowded apartments are turning into 
the slums of tomorrow. 

After almost ten years of dictatorial 
rule, the people were fed up with Perez 
Jiminez. But so long as the armed 
forces—backbone of the government— 
remained loyal, the regime seemed 
destined to remain firmly in the saddle. 

No one knew this better than the 
dictator himself. He pampered his high 
officers with liberal pay and swank 
clubs. He bought the support of top 
military figures by giving them a lucra- 
tive share of governnient graft. 


One Front Against Tyranny 


During this period, however, explo- 
sive pressures were gradually building 
up beneath Perez Jiminez. The surface 
calm enforced by the police state con- 
cealed a surging tide of unrest” both 
among civilians and of the 
armed forces. 

Last June, Venezuela's four outlawed 
political parties united to form an un- 
derground Patriotic Junta (council). 
The Junta, representing every color of 
the political rainbow, included: 

1. The right-wing Christian Demo- 
cratic party, which has the support of 
the powerful Roman Catholic Church. 
The Church bravely opposed the Perez 
Jiminez regime and called for social 
reform. The dictator replied by jailing 
priests. 

2. The middle-of-the-road Republi- 
can Democratic Union. This party’s 
candidate won the presidential election 
in 1952, but Perez Jiminez refused to 
permit him to take office. Instead, the 
dictator declared himself president. 

3. The left-wing Demecratic Action 
party. Between 1945 and 1948, Dem- 
ocratic Actionists ruled Venezuela. In 
1947 the party supervised the only 
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fair election in the country’s: history. 
Romulo Gallegos, a renowned novelist, 
was elected president by a four-to-one 
majority. A few months later he was 
ousted from office by Perez Jiminez. 

4. The small but well-organized Com- 
munist party, which has gained some 
strength among the workers, 

A 26-year-old newspaper reporter, 
Fabricio Ojeda, was leader of the Pa- 
triotic Junta. Operating under a code 
name, “Professor Soria,” Ojeda built 
up widespread backing among. stu- 
dents, lawyers, doctors, engineers, and 
writers—most of them young people 
weary of kowtowing to the dictator. 

Perez Jiminez ignored all storm warn- 
ings. In December he called for a 
“plebiscite.” It was to give his regime 
“respectability” by proving the nation’s 
“support” for his government. There 
was one catch: the voters had one 
choice—Perez Jiminez or nothing. 


“Save Venezuela” 


Now the dictator had gone too far. 
His rigged election backfired. For the 
first time there was loud grumbling 
within’the armed forces. Young officers 
(many of them trained in the United 
States, where they had learned what 
life was like in a democracy) branded 
the plebiscite a “shameless farce.” 

On New Year’s Day the air force, 
joined by some army units, rebelled 
against Perez Jiminez. But he managed 
to crush the revolt within 24 hours. 
Then an aroused civilian population 
took over. 

Headed by their Patriotic Junta, they 
defied the police and the sections of 
the armed forces still loyal to the dic- 
tator. One leaflet, calling for a general 
strike, spelled out the deep-seated 
grievances of an outraged people: 

“We cannot be silent when the 
machetes [broad-bladed knives used by 
the police] speak their violent language 
against school children, defenseless 
women, and even priests in their dese- 
crated altars. The gross mockery and 
disrespect of which daw, human rights, 
ind private property have become the 
victims show a deplorable misrule . . . 
and terrorism. Let us save Venezuela, 
and may God help us!” 


The Volcano €rupts 


The signal for the general strike was 
the tolling of church bells. Stores and 
other businesses closed their doors. 
Students stayed away from school. 
Newspapers refused to publish. 

Crowds massed 6n the streets of 
Caracas shouting, “Down with tyran- 
ny!” At first, troops joined the police 
in trying to put down the demonstra- 
tions. But soon army men began to 
side with the revolutionists. 

For two days there were bloody run- 





Wide World photo 
Boy Scouts joined “order brigades,”’ 
helped prevent violence and stop looting. 
This scout directs traffic in Caracas. 


ning battles between the civilians, most 
of them unarmed, and the police. Ob- 
servers reported hundreds killed and 
more than a thousand wounded. Final- 
ly, Venezuela’s ranking military leaders 
decided Perez Jiminez had to go. The 
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dictator, who once had bragged that 
he would step down “only when I'm 
dead,” scurried off to exile in the Do 
minican Republic. 

The dictator's departure touched off 
a joyous celebration. Newspapers head- 
lined: “The Tyrant Has Fallen.” Peo- 
ple paraded through the streets hailing 
the rebirth of liberty. 


Task for Tomorrow 


A five-man junta (three military of 
ficers, two civilians), headed by Rear 
Admiral Larrazabal, took over direction 
of the country. It acted swiftly to cor 
rect the fallen dictator's abuses. All 
prisoners jailed for political reasons 
were ordered released. The hated secret 
police was abolished. Censorship was 
lifted. Political exiles were allowed to 
return. And the junta pledged free 
elections before the end’of 1958. 

Some observers believe that all of 
Venezuela’s political parties may band 
together—as did the parties in neigh 
boring Colombia after the ousting of its 
dictator (see major article on Colombia 
in January 17 issue)—to lay the ground- 
work for lasting democracy. 

Most seasoned politicians remember 
their country’s unhappy past. They 
know that getting rid of a dictator is 
only the first. step toward freedom- 
that their task has only begun. 
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Lake Maracaibo—Where Oil and Water Mix 


One of the most fantastic sights 
in our hemisphere is the forest of 
2,000 steel derricks dotting Vene- 
zuela’s huge, ‘120-mile-long Lake 
Maracaibo. From under the lake's 
yellow waters bubbles oil—“black 
gold” that has‘made Venezuela the 
“rich man” of South America. 

The country’s first “big strike” 
came in 1922. For eight years oil- 
men had braved  100-degree-plus 
heat, primitive living conditions, 
even the arrows of fiercely hostile 
Indians in an unsuccessful quest for 
oil. Today there are more than 9,000 
wells. They produce 2,500,000 
barrels of oil a day—ranking Vene- 
zuela second only to the United 


States (with 6,340,000 barrels daily) 
as an oil producer, and second to 
none as an oil exporter. 

The oil industry has been the 
goose that laid Venezuela’s “golden 
egg.” But the investments of foreign 
capitalists have made the oi] boom 
possible. They have poured $5,000,- 
000,000 into the development of 
known oil fields and the search for 
new ones. Sixty-five per cent of 
Venezuela’s oil investments have 
been made by U. S. corporations. 

Private companies and the Vene- 
zuelan government share the oil 
profits on a 50-50 basis. How much 
oil is left? One oil expert’s guess: 
“Enough for 100 years.” 


O* THE Fourth of July, 1886, news- 
paper publisher Whitelaw Reid had 
In addition 
to cheering 110 years of American in- 
dependence, the canny Mr. Reid prob- 
ably cheered a few more times for a 
milestone which his newspaper, the 
New York Tribtine, had passed just the 
day 
On that day, for the very first time, 
machine had been 
type for the Tribune. It 
meant great savings in time and labor. 
The 


setting 


good reason to celebrate. 


before. 


i wonderful new 


used to set 


slow . labor 1OUS 
by hand 


reserved for jobs with special require 


long, process of 


type could now be 


nents. The news could be printed al- 
most as fast as it was made 

No wonder Mr. Reid celebrated! Yet 
it was not his victory so much as that 
of a German-born tinkerer from Balti- 
Ottmar Mergenthaler. His 
the linotype 


nore 


ma- 
hine was the culmination 
of ten’ years of hard work and experi- 
there 
nuch to do—many improvements to be 


nentation. Even now remained 
nade, and acceptance to be won. 

On the latter 
thaler might have 
For then 
iutomation. They thought it meant the 
end of their jobs, their pay envelopes, 
their livelihoods. They were unable to 
look ahead far enough to see that auto- 
mation really meant more production, 
more jobs for more people, and more 
freedom from drudgery. 


score alone, Mergen- 
been discouraged. 


as now—many people feared 


Great Hunger for News 


So the typesetters brought powerful 
pressures to bear, even after the suc- 
cessful introduction of the linotype. But 
they were unable to resist progress, and 
by 1890 the invention of Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler was on its way to-becoming 
standard equipment in most large print- 
ing plants and newspapers, and the 
world-wide production of printed mate- 
rial was increasing enormously. 

It is not surprising that the linotype 
should have been invented at this turn 
in our history. America: was over the 
worst of its growing pains and at the 
threshold of becoming a world power. 
There was a great hunger for news and 


communications. Publishing was grow- 
ing into an important industry. And 
speed was of the essence. 

A group of reporters in Washington 
gave the first impetus toward a me- 
chanical typesetting machine. They 
had to cover Congress and the courts 
every day, taking tedious notes, trans- 
cribing these in longhand, and then 
getting the writing into print. They 
wanted to speed up the process, for 
news is a perishable commodity. 

Perfecting a Crude Machine 

The Washington reporters brought 
the linotype to Mergenthaler’s attention 
in 1876, after they had been experi- 
menting with the idea for nearly a 
Mergenthaler knew nothing 
about printing. In his native Germany 
he had been apprenticed to a watch 
and clockmaker. When he was about 18 
he sailed for the United States to avoid 
compulsory military Here he 
to work in the scientific instru- 
ment shop of a friend in Washington. 
Their work was chiefly on instruments 
for the U. S. Signal Service. 

Soon after. the shop moved to Balti- 
more, however, a curious problem’ was 
presented to Mergenthaler and his em- 
ployer. They were asked to examine 
the model of a mechanical writing 
machine and see if they could iron the 
kinks out of it. The machine, devised 
by Charles Moore, of West Virginia, 
employed the lithographic process to 
reproduce its printing. The letters were 
impressed on stone with a greasy ma- 
terial and the impression then was 
transferred to paper. Mergenthaler went 
to work on the machine to correct its 
faults. But the full-scale machine built 
from the improved model never proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mergenthaler’s curiosity was aroused, 
however, and he continued to expéri- 
ment, substituting the stereotype meth- 
od of reproduction instead of lithog- 
raphy. In the stereotype process, a 
papier-mache matrix was used to cap- 
ture the impression of the type. The 
type was cast from this mold. After 
several years of work, Mergenthaler 
was still not satisfied. 
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Although he officially “abandoned” 
the project, he continued to tinker with 
a machine for typesetting in his spare 
time. He had been made a partner by 
his employer in 1880. Instrument-mak- 
ing was a good business. Mergenthaler 
married a young lady from a fine Ger- 
man family in 1881. 

But the idea persisted, and in Mer- 
genthaler’s stubborn mind it began to 
take fuller shape. He opened his own 
shop in Baltimore in 1884, agd soon 
after began talking again to the Wash- 
ington reporters who had started him 
on the typesetting machine. 

At the same time the newspapers of 
the United States were growing, along 
with population and business. There 
was a rising demand for speeded-up 
production of printing. The time was 
ripe for Mergenthaler’s machine. 

By 1884 he had it. The feature which 
at last made the machine practical was 
the use of a single bar of metal to com- 
pose a single line of type. The machine 
pressed the matrices into molten type 
metal and cast the type metal into bars 
as well. Mergenthaler got his first patent 
that year, and a company was formed 
to manufacture the machines. 


improvements Still in Use 


Undismayed by the howls of hand 
compositors, Mérgenthaler set to work 
perfecting his machine. Improvements 


came so fast that there was a vast 
difference between the first and the last 
of the twelve ordered by Whitelaw 
Reid for the Tribune. Altogether the 
inventor developed and patented more 
than 50 improvements on his basic 
machine. Most of these are still in use 
today. 

Mergenthaler had become a natural- 
ized U. S. citizen in 1878. During his 
long hours of concentration and hard 
work on the linotype, he had neglected 
his health and was unable to throw 
off tuberculosis. For the five years before 
his death, he fought a losing battle. But 
he had given America a great gift, and 
even though he died at the relatively 
early age of 45, his life had been rich 
in creative fulfillment. 

—LEONARD Panis 





HE U. S. farm problem, like a stub- 

born weed, crops up at each session 
of Congress. The problem: the ability 
of U. S.-farmers to produce more each 
year than the nation can consume or 
export. Each session, Congress sets 
about weeding out the farm problem 
once and for all. But the weeds keep 
springing up year after year. 

Why should an agricultural surplus 
be a major problem? Because it drags 
down the prices of farm products. When 
the supply of a farmer’s crops is greater 
than the demand for them, he must 
lower his prices to attract buyers. 

When the U. S. Was in its infancy, 
almost all Americans owned farms, or 
worked on them. A farmer had to work 
long hours just to produce enough food 
to keep himself and his family alive. 

Today, a single tarm worker can pro- 
duce enough food to feed 18 others (see 
chart). Reason? Scientists have devel- 
oped high-yield seeds, and rich ferti- 
lizers to stimulate their growth. Other 
scientists have developed potent insec- 
ticides to keep harmful insects under 
control. Industry has turned out machin- 
ery to ease a farmer's chores. Tractors, 
milking machines, harvesting machines, 
and an army of other mechanical mar- 
vels are at a farmer's command today, 


More Crops Per Acre 


All these scientific and technological 
improvements enable a farmer to pro- 
duce more—and better—crops per acre. 

Another reason for the surplus which 
keeps piling up is the steady loss of 
foreign markets to which we once ex- 
ported farm products. Many foreign na- 
tions have recovered from World War 
II, and now grow all the food they need. 
Other nations lack the dollars to pur- 
chase our farm products. Our annual 
agricultural exports have declined by 
more than $1,000,000,000 since 1947. 

Still another reason for our agricul- 
tural surplus is a revolutionary change 
in our eating habits. A half century ago, 
meat, vegetables, and fruit were not over- 


plentiful on the dinner table. Over the - 


risen 
eat 


years, our national income has 
steadily. We can now aftord to 
greater quahtities of these toods. That’s 
the reason other farm products, such as 
corn and potatoes, are now surplus 
products. 

Science also has “hurt” some farm 
products. Synthetic fibers, such as nylon 
and rayon, have replaced cotton in many 
of our clothes. That’s why cotton sur- 
pluses are cramming our warehouses. 

Over the past quarter century, the 
Federal Government has spent $45.,- 
000,000,000 on projects designed to 
solve the farm problem. This is how the 
Federal farm program shapes up today: 
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Williams in Detroit Free Press 


Will Congress cut price supports to let law of supply and demand do its job? 


The Farm Surplus— 


Too Many Farmers? 


The farm problem, like a hardy weed, turns up year after year . . . 


and farm surpluses keep growing, while the farmer's income drops 


The Federal Government has had a 
price support program since the early 
1930's. This program was set up during 
the depression. Its purpose: to steady 
falling farm prices, and to control farm 
surpluses. It built an artificial price floor 
under six basic farm products (corn, 
cotton, peanuts, rice, tobacco and 
wheat), as well as certain other farm 
commodities (sorghums, dairy products, 
and feed grains, among others) 

Price supports are based upon a for- 
mula called “parity.” Parity is the ratio 
between the prices received by farmers 
for their crops, and the prices they must 
pay for the things they need to produce 
these crops (fertilizer, taxes, feed, etc.). 

The Government figures parity against 
a “base period” when farm prices were 
in “fair” ratio with farm production 
costs. At present, the Government takes 
1910-14 as the base period. Those were 


years, the Government says, when the 
farmer got an “even break® with the 
rest of the population. 

Suppose that between 1910-14 a 
farmer took 20 bushels of wheat to the 
mill and sold them for enough money 
to buy wife five 
dresses cost more money. But wheat is 
higher, too. Thus, if 20 bushels of wheat 
will still bring a farmer enough money 
to buy his wife five dresses, he is get- 
ting parity for the wheat. 

From 1938 to 1941, the Government 
supported flexible 
(sliding) scale of from 52.5 per cent of 
parity up to 75 per cent. 

This meant that a farmer could go 
to the local office of the Department of 
Agriculture and get a loan on his crops. 
The farmer put up his crops as security 
for the loan. Then, when it came time 
to harvest his crops, he had two alter- 
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farm prices at a 
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natives. If crops were selling for more 
than parity on the open market, the 
farmer could sell his crops. Then he 
would repay the Federal loan, and 
keep the difference as profit. But if 
crops were selling for less than parity 
on the open market, the farmer could 
turn his crops over to the Government 
and consider the loan as repaid. 
During World War I, price supports 
were set at 90 per cent of parity. This 
encouraged farmers to produce large 
crops to feed the U. S. and our allies. 


Flexible Price Supports 


In 1954, with President Eisenhower's 
support, Congress approved a new flex- 
ible system of price supports. The new 
system of price supports allows the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to lower price sup- 
ports to 75 per cent of parity on certain 
basic commodities. It was believed that 
if price supports were lowered, farmers 
would voluntarily cut production. How- 
ever, farm surpluses kept piling up, and 
the farmer's income kept dropping. 

Some Congressmen from farm states, 
therefore, advocate a return to high 
price supports at 90 per cent of parity. 
They point out that the purpose of the 
price support program is to keep Ameri- 
ca’s farmers economically sound. Any- 
thing below 90 per cent of parity, they 
say, makes the farmer a second class 
citizen economically. 

These Congressmen also point out 
that a farmer, unlike a manufacturer, 
cannot produce in tune with demand. 
Reason? A farm product takes months to 
grow to maturity. During these months, 
the particular farm product can become 


Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 
Critics charge that Congress keeps price 
supports high to woo the farm vote. 
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American Way of Government (Wiley) 


A single farm worker can now turn out 
enough farm produce to feed 18 people. 


more—or less—in demand. But once a 
farmer has sown his crop, he is unable 
to increase or decrease production as 
demand fluctuates. Thus, if he produces 
too much—or too little—he is in diffi- 
culty. 

That’s why, say these experts, a 
farmer shouldn't be penalized for over- 
production—something over which he 
has no control. Their conclusion: high 
price supports are essential. 

Other Congressmen argue that price 
supports should be reduced, or even 
discontinued. These Congressmen point 
out that, according to estimates by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, more than 
half the nation’s farmers—56 per cent— 
produce only nine per cent of the na- 
tion’s farm goods. Most of these are 
small farmers who work marginal land— 
soil which is really not fit for steady 
farming. Many are kept from bank- 
ruptcy only by Federal aid. 

Between 1950 and 1954, about 
600,000 small farms went out of busi- 
ness or merged with large, efficient 
farms. Experts say there are still far too 
many small farms. They advise the 
Government to kill price supports. Then 
the law of supply and demand would 
go to work. Gradually, many small farms 
would be forced out of business. 

Small farmers could then be absorbed 
in industry, or some other non-agricul- 
tural work. The efficient, large farms 
that remained would be strong economi- 
cally. Like any other efficient business, 
they could afford to take their chances 
with supply and demand—without Fed- 
eral aid. 


Soil Bank Program 


Until such time as Federal price sup- 
ports are dropped, these experts say, 
parity should be kept on a low, sliding 
scale. When a farmer knows he is going 
to receive a steady 90 per cent of parity, 
they argue, he will keep on overproduc- 
ing year in and year out. 

However, many small farmers like 
the feeling of independence they get 
from tilling their own soil. A sliding 
scale of parity, they say, would wipe 
them out of existence. But critics of 
this argument point out that it hinders 
the trend toward more efficient farming 


and stalemates any efforts to lower or 
do away with price supports—which re- 
sult in surpluses purchased by the Gov- 
ernment at a loss and stored at a cost 
of $1,000,000 a day. 

Another Federal program for reduc- 
ing farm surpluses is the “soil bank.” 
Under the soil bank plan, passed by 
Congress in 1956, the Government pays 
farmers not to grow certain crops. The 
soil bank has two major sections: (1) 
the conservation reserve, and (2) the 
acreage reserve. 

Under the conservation reserve, a 
farmer agrees to withdraw land from 
production for three, five, or 10-year 
periods. The land is then planted with 
grass, trees, legumes, or other soil- 
building plants. The Government pays 
a farmer about $10 an acre for entering 
land in the conservation reserve. Maxi- 
mum annual payment per farm: $5,000. 

The acreage reserve section of the 
soil bank was designed to cut surplus 
production of cotton, wheat, corn, rice, 
and tobacco. It consists of a one-year 
contract between the Government and 
individual farmers. The farmer agrees 
to withhold crop land from production. 
The Government then pays him what 
he would have received had he farmed 
the land. Maximum annual payment per 
farm: $3,000. 

The acreage reserve section of the 
soil bank has come under sharp fire 
from many members of Congress. They 
claim it is ineffective. Reason? Farm 
surpluses have- continued to mount as 
scientific advances in seeds, fertilizers, 
insecticides, and farm machinery have 
enabled farmers to grow more crops on 
less acreage. Last year, critics point out, 
U. S. farmers made their biggest harvest 
in our history—even though 27,800,000 
acres of land stood idle in the soil bank. 


Critics of Soil Bank 


Many farmers also are unhappy with 
the soil bank. They say the $5,000 
maximum annual payment of the con- 
servation reserve and the $3,000. maxi- 
mum annual payment of the acreage 
reserve are not enough to keep their 
farms going. 

But the experts point out that this 
year the maximums are being kept low 
intentionally. Last year, when there 
were no maximums, a total of 67 farmers 
received $50,000 or more each for 
placing land in the soil bank. 

Other farmers complain that the soil 
bank has tempted a few farmers to dis- 
honesty. One Indiana farmer, for ex- 
ample, sold the rich top soil off his land, 
and then placed his stripped acres in 
the soil bank. In Kansas, a man leased 
160 acres of Government land from the 
Smoky Hill Air Force Base at $621 a 
year. Then he entered the rented Gov- 
ernment land in the soil bank. The 
Government paid him $1,015 a year in 


- 





soil bank payments. The man’s profit 
from Government lands: $394. 

Another way for the Federal Govern- 
ment to dispose of agricultural surpluses 
is to give them away, or sell them at a 
loss to foreign countries. United Nations 
statistics show that two out of three 
people in the world go to bed hungry 
each night. Surely, some experts say, 
our food surpluses could be used to 
feed these hungry millions. At the same 
time, they add, we would win friends 
for the free world. 


The Price of Farm Supports 


But there are hitches to food “give- 
aways.” It is very expensive to trans- 
port our surplus food to foreign coun- 
tries. In the past five years it has cost 
the Government $3,700,000,000 to do 
just this. Another drawback: our allies 
complain that the U. S. is invading their 
markets when we give food away, or 
sell it at cut-rate prices. 

In 1957, the Federal Government 
spent about $5,000,000,000 on its farm 
program. About $3,500,000,000 was 
spent on price supports, the soil bank 
program, and surplus disposal projects. 
The other $1,500,000,000 was spent on 
farm loans, research, forestry, school 
lunches, and various other items. 

Is the U. S. getting its money’s worth 
from its farm program? Many experts 
answer with a resounding “no!” They 
point out that in the past five years the 
Government has spent more than $7,- 
500,000,000 on projects to “stabilize” 
falling farm incomes. But statistics show 
that average income per farm dropped 
from $2,789 in 1952 to $2,430 in 1957. 

Other statistics show that the soil 
bank has cost the nation nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 since 1956. Yet last fall’s har- 
vest set a new record. 

Still other statistics show that since 


Herblock in Washington Post 
“Here | Am Again’’—Can Congress keep 
farm problem from returning in 19597 
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America’s 


Farm population has dropped sharply since 1910. Number of farmers decreased as 
expensive modern machinery and scientific methods made small farms unprofitable. 


1953 the Government has disposed of 
$12,000,000,000 worth of farm products 
by giving them away overseas, or by 
selling them ab¥oad at a loss. But the 
Government still owns $9,000,000,000 
worth of agricultural surpluses—nearly 
$6,500,000,000 more than on January 1; 
1953. Storage cost: $1,000,000 a day. 


New Farm Program 


Last month, President Eisenhower 
took a new-look at the farm program. 
He asked Congress to revise the U. S. 
farm program drastically to bring it in 
line with the farmers’ “unparalleled 
ability to produce.” The President asked 
Congress specifically to: 

1. Lower the price support floor from 
the present 75 per cent of parity to 60 
per cent of parity. This would create a 
price support scale of 60 to 90 per cent 
of parity, as compared with the present 
75 to 90 per cent of parity. Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson could then 
discourage production by lowering farm 
price supports. 

2. Drop the short-range acreage re- 
serve section of the soi] bank plan. In 
its place, the President’s new program 
would place added emphasis on the 
long-range conservation reserve section 
of the soil bank. 

8. Drop the present “escalator clause” 
in the price support program. Under 
the “escalator clause,” price supports 
must be raised as soon as surpluses are 
reduced. President Eisenhower said this 
meant that “as one surplus is moved, 
incentives are automatically provided to 
bring another.” 

As soon as the President's farm mes- 
sage was read in Congress, farm state 


Congressmen of both political parties 
lashed out at it. For the farm problem 
is especially touchy this year. This 
November, all of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and one third of the Senate 
will be up for re-election. In an election 
year, Congressmen from farm 
states take pains to woo the farm vote 


most 


Criticism of Program 


President Eisenhower's farm program 
came under attack in his own political 
party. At a Congressional hearing on 
the proposed farm bill, Senator Kar] 
Mundt (Rep., S. D.) told Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra T. Benson: “It should 
be obvious after 20 years of price sup- 
ports of one kind or another that they 
don’t contain the answer. . . . We look 
at this program of yours and all we can 
think is: ‘Oh, no! Not this again!’ ” 

On the other side of the political 
fence, Representative Harold Cooley 
(Dem., N. C.), chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, said the Presi- 
dent’s new farm program didn’t stand 
“a ghost of the chance” in Congress 
Senator Allen J. Ellender (Dem., La.), 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, voiced his agreement. 

Meanwhile, nobody has come up 
with a radically different program, and 
the nation’s 22,500,000 farmers will 
probably continue to harvest record 
crops year after year. As the experts 
see it, Congress probably will be mak- 
ing halfhearted efforts to weed out the 
farm problem for many years to come, 
although a recent nationwide poll shows 
that half of all U. S. farmers want the 
Government to pull out of agriculture 
“lock, stock, and subsidy.” 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. FARM PROBLEM 
On the line to the left of each of 


the 


following 


statements, write the 


number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
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. The 


Since 1900 farm production per 

acre has 

1. increased 

2. decreased 

3. remained about the same 

4. not been calculated ‘by any 
responsible agency 

All of the following are reasons 

for the current agricultural sur- 

plus, except 

1. changes in the eating habits 
of Americans 
the decline in foreign markets 
the development of synthetic 
fibers 
the 
farm produc ts raised by small 


nfounting proportion of 


farmers 
All of the 
farm 


basic 
the 


following are 
crops supported by 
Federal Government, except 


l.. corn, cotton 


2. rice 


peanuts 
tobacco, wheat 

3 peanuts, tobacco, rye 
4 rice 


tobacco, cotton 


Government figures parity 
against the base period 

lL. 1900-04 3. 1937-39 
2. 1910-14 4. 1947-49 
Flexible price supports for basic 
farm ¢ rops were introduced dur- 
ing the 

1. early 1900's 3. 1930's 

2. 1920's 4. 1940's 
During World War IL, price sup- 
ports were set at 

1. 10% of parity 

2. 52.5% of parity 

3. 75% of parity 

4. 90% of parity 


Congressmen favor high 

Government price supports for 

basic farm products hold that 

1. farm prices were low during 
World War II and should 
be kept high now 

2. farmers can be economically 
sound only if price supports 
are kept at a high level 

8. manufacturers’ prices are kept 
high by Government supports 

4. such a program would help 
to break up big farms 


who 


According to estimates by the 


U. S. Bureau of the Census, 


more than half the nation’s farm- 

ers produce 

1. 9% of the nation’s farm goods 

2. their proportionate share of 
the nation’s farm goods 

3. about 75% of the nation’s 
farm goods 

4. All but 9% of the nation’s 
farm goods 

If Government price supports of 

farm products were removed, 

the effect of the law of supply 

and demand on marginal farm- 

ers-would be to 

l. increase their number 

2. improve their competitive 
position with large farmers 

3. drive them out of business 

4. cause them to make increased 
investments in farm machin- 
ery 

Under the conservation reserve 

feature of the sail bank pro- 

gram, a farmer agrees to 

1. cut his surplus production of 
a basic farm crop 

2. accept a maximum of $3,000 
for cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment 
purchase additional farm 
equipment with Government 
funds 
withdraw land from produc- 
tion and plant it with grass 
or trees 
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il. VENEZUELA 


a 


The government of Venezuela 
under Perez Jiminez may best 


be described as a 
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. monarchy 

. democracy 
3. dictatorship 
4. socialist state 


. The population of Venezuela is 


about 

1. 6,000,000 

40,000,000 

80,000,000 
125,000,000 

area Venezuela is about 
the size of New Jersey 
twice the size of Texas 
the size of Brazil 

the size of California 
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Venezuela’s greatest source of 

wealth at the present time is 

1. diamonds 3. oil 

2. coffee 4. steel 

All of the following suggest that 

Venezuela has been making eco- 

nomic progress, except 

1. introduction of farm machin- 
ery 

2. construction of steel mills 

3. heavy expenditures for pub- 
lic schools 
railroad and highway con- 
struction 


READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements, place a “T” 
is true, an 


if it 
“F” if it is false, and “NS” 


if there is not sufficient information 
in the graph on which to base a con- 
clusion. 


The base period in the graph 
prices received by 
farmers, 1950-57, is 1947-49. 

Prices received by farmers rose 
steadily between 1950 and 1957. 


showing 


In 1956 prices received by farm- 
ers were 87% of prices received 
in the period 1947-49. 

In 1951 prices received by farm- 
ers were 11% higher than prices 
received in the period 1947-49. 
Between 1951 and the average 
for the first 11 months in 1957 
prices received by farmers 
dropped 22%. 


}. The reason for the drop in prices 


received by farmers between 
1951 and 1955 was increased 
competition from abroad. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Bolivar, Simon (bé.lé’var, sé.mén’ ) 
Caracas (ka.rii’kis ) 


Cerro Bolivar (sér’6 bé.lé’ var) 
deuterium (dié.tér’7.aim ) 


junta (jin’ta ) 

machetes (ma.cha’ta) 

Maracaibo ( mar.a.ki’bé ) 

Ojeda, Fabricio (6.ha’tha, fa. bré’thé.d ) 

Perez Jiminez, Marcos (pa’rath 
hé.mé‘nas, miir’cés ) 


Venezuela 


( vén.é.zwa'la ) 
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ELECTRICITY CONVERTED DIRECTLY FROM HEAT lights flashlight bulbs in laboratory 


of General Electric scientist Dr. Volney Wilson. Invention of the most efficient device 


to date for changing heat directly into electricity was a research achievement in 1957. 


About our progress—and yours 


H, RE again is our annual progress report toteen-age 


America. A good deal happens in one year at all the 


plants and offices of the General Electric Company. 

\ similar report, for the year 1947, had this to say: 
Ship propulsion seems likely to become the first prac- 
tical application of nuclear energy . .. A new tel- 
emetering device returned scientific and operating in- 
formation trom speeding missiles to the ground... A 
jet plane fitted with a single turbo-jet engine set 
world’s speed record of 650 miles per hour . . . The 
first really all-automatic washer was placed on the 
market. 

Were the General Electric people responsible for 


1947’s achievements looking ahead to 1957? The 
answer is rather obvious. 

Will all the readers of these pages look and plan 
ahead to 1967, 1977, and beyond? They alone know 
that answer. 

It is our wish that every reader will say, as he lays 
aside our Highlights: ‘““That was progress all right 
for 1957. But just wait till our country’s 1967 and 
1977 progress reports are written. Not only will the 
electrical industry be marvelously advanced, but 
because we will make it so—so will all our industries, 
our professions, our way of living.” 

That can happen, as your teachers say, if.... 
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RESEARCH TEAM at General Flectric has produc ‘ed magnetic 
partic les of fine iron only 40 atoms wide, making possible mag 
nets potentially 10 times as strong as the best now available 
Team research is making important contributions to progress. 


Today’s ideas— 
tomorrow’s progress 


. hemes we continue to discover new scientific 


principles and new knowledge about the nature of 
matter, technical progress might soon come to a halt. 

It was to extend our electrical horizons that General 
Electric started the first industrial laboratory devoted 
to pure research 58 years ago. Out of the new scien- 
tific knowledge 
of ideas contributing to such achievements as_ the 


uncovered here have come hundreds 


practical electric lamp, modern radio and television 


broadcasting, and man-made industrial diamonds. 

Starting with the investigations of one man, the 
General Electric Research Laboratory in Schenectady, 
has grown to a staff of 1300, including 400 scientists 
all engaged in a continuing search for new basic 
knowledge, ranging from the atom to x-rays. 

While no one can foretell exactly what the results 
of this fundamental research will be, one thing is 
certain: the new knowledge uncovered in the search 


will bring us all a higher level of living in the future. 


BORAZON, first man-made material hard enough to scratch a 


diamond, resists 2000° F. heat, while diamond crystal burns up. 


SQUARE BUBBLES, the first to be observed in nature, were 
discovered by a General Electric scientist during experimental 
irradiation of lithium fluoride erystals. Such studies may lead 


to important findings concerning the atomic structure of matter. 


HUGE CAPACITORS help scientists to explore forces within 
the hydrogen nucleus. Study of the fusion process, essential to 
peaceful harnessing of H-bomb power, has been under 
the General Electric Research Laboratory for nearly : 


Discovery of borazon, announced last year. resulted from Gen- 
eral Electric research in superpressures and temperatures, 
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From liaboratory— 
to better living 


Many of today’s electrical conveniences were once 

merely laboratory ideas. The refrigerator, the electric 

blanket, silicones and television—to name only a few 
are all practical results of scientific research. 

America’s high level of living is due in large part to 

the fact that important laboratory discoveries are 

translated into products for better living as quickly 
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as possible. One example is that of man-made in- 
In 1955, General Electric scientists 


La a> 


dustrial diamonds 
announced that they had achieved a scientific goal of 


more than 100 years standing by duplicating nature’s 
1 the laboratory. In 1957, little more than 
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two years later, quantities of these diamonds were 
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being manufactured. 
American industry now has a domestic source of a 
vital material which cannot be interrupted by the 


——— 


fortunes or misfortunes of war or peace. 
Two-thirds of the research and development in 
\merica is being carried on by private industry. At 
General Electric more than 20,000 technical graduates 
and 98 laboratories are constantly working to develop 
new and improved products. The results of this re- 
search and development continue to fan out and en- 


rich people’s lives for generations to come. 


a laboratory achieve- 


MAN-MADE INDUSTRIAL DIAMONDS, 
ment in 1955 (inset), became a commercial product in 1957 
Identical to natural diamonds except for size, they will have 


important industrial use as abrasives in machine tool production 


LEXAN® POLYCARBONATE RESIN, a tough, new plastic, can 
actually be driven through sturdy plywood. Strong enough to 
do many jobs now assigned to metals, Lexan resin resulted 


from General Electric’s research for better insulating materials 


DIAMOND PRESSES at General Electric’s Metallurgical Prod- 
ucts Department turn out quantities of industrial diamonds 
requires continuous pressures of 1) 


manutacture 
million pounds per square inch and temperatures of 5000 I 
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X-RAY MICROSCOPE (above), a powerful new tool for re- 


search, enables scientists to see inside metals and other solid 
materials. Developed by the Company’s General Engineering 
Laboratory, it is now manufactured by the X-Ray Department. 


J\ Nae 
X-RAY 
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ORDINARY 
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THE CRYOTRON (right), a tiny device similar to an electric 
relay, may replace the vacuum tube and the transistor (left) 
for a variety of uses in the future. General Electric laboratory 


photo above is enlarged approximately seven times. 
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OPERATING PRINCIPLE of the x-ray mi roscope is shown in 
drawing above. At left. an ordinary optical microscope me rely 
reveals scratches on the surface of aluminum-tin alloy. X-ray 
microscope, however, penetrates the specimen and provides a 


three-dimensional internal view of its grain structure. 
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General 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMMING COOKER typifies 
Electric appliance research for better living. It stores a week’s 
permits pushbutton menu selection, automatically 
conveys food from freezer, and cooks it in an electronic oven. 


meals, 
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TROPOSPHERIC SCATTER SYSTEM, which may be the key to 
worldwide TV networks, permits reliable, long-distance com- 
munication by bouncing radio signals off the earth’s atmosphere. 


General rile 600-mile-range equipment. 


"LIVE"? COLOR TV CAMERA, first to use transistors and printed circuits, is smaller 
than present color cameras. Developed by General Electric broadcast engineers, it is 
expected to improve home TV reception. Nott Terrace High School seniors Nancy 
Nelson and Tom D’Annunzio view camera at new WRGB studios in Schenectady, N. Y. 


Better living through 


electronic progress 


Our a few years ago, “electronics” was a technical 


term that no one but communications engineers used 
very often. Today, “electronics” is an everyday word 
in an age of technical wonders. Electronics draws 
pictures on our television screens, opens garage doors, 
cooks foods in high-frequency ovens, computes an- 
swers to hour-long math problems in seconds and even 
steers guided missiles through space to their targets. 

Smaller, more reliable components have made elec- 
tronics equipment more portable, and a bigger part of 
our personal lives—transistorized pocket radios, for 
example. Even the vacuum tube, which brought about 
the electronics era, is rapidly being supplanted by a 
more recent development—tiny, lifetime semicon- 
ductors, smaller than a pencil eraser. 

So rapid is our electronic progress that we are 
even beginning to take future marvels for granted. 
We look forward to tomorrow’s electrified home 
where heating, cooling, cooking and cleaning are done 
automatically, with the help of electronics. 

fen years from now a growing America will need 
12% more goods and services than today. Electronic 
devices (see below) are already helping industry 
automate to produce them. 

Thousands of electronic developments have come 
from General Electric laboratories. Thousands more 
are on their way. In fact, 40% of the electronic 
products that will be produced ten years from now 
have not yet been invented. Your electronic future 
looks more wonderful every day. 


ELECTRONICS IN INDUSTRY aids defense 
production. Automatically-programmed 
welder can perform 1600 welds on jet 


engine part in one-fourth manual time. 
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WORLD'S BRIGHTEST FLOODLIGHTS illuminate New York’s 


Idlewild Airport terminal area. Installed in 1957, 334 of the 


new, specially designed General Electric mercury lamps pro- 
vide the same amount of light as 1000 conventional floodlights. 


Better living through better lighting 


Last April, General Electric’s President, Ralph J. 
lighted a 
incandescent lamp—the 


Cordiner, replica of Thomas Edison’s 


original invention upon 
which the Company was founded. 

Edison’s bulb lasted only 40 hours. The one lighted 
last year is expected to burn for 100 years. This 100- 
year bulb symbolizes the great strides which have been 
made in bringing us better light for better living. 


SEALED-BEAM headlights, developed by 
General Electric, are tested at Company’s 
Nela Park Laboratory. Lighting research 
contributes to highway safety. 


QUARTZ HEAT LAMP resists shock of 
ice-water bath. High heat concentration 
and durability make lamp valuable for 
many drying applications in industry. 





General Electric scientists and engineers have con- 
tinually improved the incandescent lamp and have 
developed other efficient light sources, such as fluores- 
cent and modern mercury quartz lamps. In all, 
more than 10,000 types and sizes of light bulbs brighten 
our homes, make our communities safer and perform 
many uses in industry. Lighting progress points the 


way toward a brighter tomorrow for everyone. 


“SIX SHOOTER” Roto-load mount for 
PowerMite M2 flashbulbs was developed 
by G-E photolamp designers. Company 


introduced the first miniature flash lamp, 
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STEAM TURBINE-GENERATOR of improved axial-flow design, 
completed in 1957 by General Electric, will make possible in- 
creased efficiency in electric power produc tion. Steam turbine- 


enerators produce more than 80° of the nation’s electricity. 


GROWTH OF 
ELECTRICAL HELPERS 
IN AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 
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1977 


TODAY’S WORKER gets twice the electrical help he did 20 
years ago will get more as industry uses more electric power. 
The energy produced from a 100,000 kilowatt turbine-generator 


can perform the muscle work of more than 2'4 million people. 


Power for Tomorrow’s Needs 


Dieerun use more electricity than any other 


nation in the world. In fact, our use of electric power 
has been doubling every ten years—and it may 
increase at an even faster rate in the future. 

Most of the nation’s commercial electric power is 
nroduced by huge machines called steam turbine- 
enerators. General Electric, which built the first 
successful large steam turbines more than half a 
entury ago, has continually improved their efficiency. 
lhe modern turbine is one of the main reasons for the 
relatively low cost of electric power. Electricity is one 


of the few things we buy today that actually costs less 
than it did 30 years ago. 

Generating equipment is growing in size as our need 
for electricity grows. General Electric is now designing, 
for TVA, the largest turbine-generator ever built—a 
500,000-kilowatt unit capable of producing enough 
electricity for the needs of over three-quarters of a 
million people. 

Not only does the turbine help produce the electric 
power we live by, it provides mechanical energy for 
many uses. The steam turbine furnishes the tremen- 
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ELECTRICITY BEGINS as live steam in a boiler. Rushing into the 
turbine ata speed of more than 1000 miles an hour, the steam 
passes through a series of huge wheels, causing them to spin in 


much the same manner as a pinwheel spins when air is blown 


against it. The wheels, in turn, spin the turbine rotor which 
operates a generator—producing electric current. Steam is con- 
densed and returned to the boiler. Efficient steam turbine- 
generators convert up to 40% of fuel’s heat into electricity. 
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G-E CJ-805 jet engines, commercial versions of the J-79 below 


streak 
s( heduled for L959 


Convair 


JETLINER OF THE FUTURE, the 880 will 


through the skies at more than 600 mph, powered by four conception, 1 


The plane shown in artist's 


dous power that drives large naval vessels and com- 


mercial ships. The gas turbine was first built by General 
Electric in this country in 1942 for jet aircraft. Today, 
gas turbines of similar design have important applica- 
tions in industry and in ship and locomotive propulsion. 

If America is to double its use of electric power 
during the next 10 years, the electrical industry must 


install &4s much generating equipment during those 
one 


lO years as it did in the past 50. It’s a big order 
that the resources of large companies like General 


Electric will play an important role in filling. 


SEAGOING TURBINES power the world’s largest and fastest 
ships “House” above, being checked by General Electric work- 
which encloses huge reduction 


men, is actually the housing 


gears that transmit turbine power to the ship’s propeller shaft. 


J-79 TURBOJET, first production engine capable of powering air 


craft at twice the speed of sound, was developed for the Air Force 


by the General Electric Company. Although smaller than its 


predecessor, the J- 17, the J-79 develops twice as much thrust 
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GAS TURBINES are a useful provider of power for many in 


dustrial and propulsion applications. Huge rotor shown above 
part of the Western Hemisphe re’s largest combustion gas 


now being built hy General I lec tric for installation in Ve 
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NUCLEAR FUEL elements are loaded into core of boiling water 
reactor at General Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory. 
Already providing atomic-electric power to commercial users, 
the reactor is test design for the Dresden plant (right). 


Progress toward atomic 


D. RING 1957, General Electric continued to de- 


velop atomic energy as a future source of plentiful, 


economical electric power with the opening of a new 
nuclear research facility, the Vallecitos Atomic Lab- 
oratory at San Jose, California. On October 24, 1957, 
the Laboratory’s developmental boiling water reactor 
produced steam for a turbine of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company—and is now helping to supply 5000 
kilowatts of electricity to California users. This is the 
nation’s first privately financed atomic-electricity. 
Ground was broken in 1957 for construction of the 
largest all-nuclear power plant yet authorized in the 
United States. General Electric is building the project 
for the Nuclear Power Group and the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago, the same company with 
which it pioneered the construction of the first large 
steam turbine 54 years ago, ushering in the era of 


1, will be 
housed in 190-foot steel sphere. Now being built for Common- 
wealth Edison by General Electric, it will provide 180.000 kilo- 
watts of atomic-electric power when completed in 1960. 


low-cost electric power. This plant, the Dresden Sta- 
tion, scheduled for completion in 1960, will produce 
180.000 kilowatts of power. 

Since 1946 the Company has conducted atomic 
programs for the government. It operates the huge 
Hanford Plutonium Plant for the AEC, where nuclear 
fuel is produced for the nation’s defense needs. It 
is designing and developing reactor plants for the Navy 
at the Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory. General Elec- 
tric is also developing a nuclear propulsion system for 
the nation’s first atomic plane. 

Beyond atomie fission lies the peaceful harnessing 
of the limitless energy of the H-bomb. A study of the 
fusion process has been under way for nearly two 
years at the Company’s Research Laboratory. The 
chain reaction started 18 years ago has lighted the 
fires of nuclear progress, reaching around the world. 
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ATOMIC PLANE of the future might be able to fly non-stop 
several times around the world, using only a pound of nu- 


clear fuel. General Electric has been developing an aircraft 


nuclear proj ulsion s for the government since 195]. 


TURBINE 


HOW AN 
ATOMIC-JET 
ENGINE MIGHT 
BE DESIGNED 


AIR INTAKE 


ATOMIC-JET ENGINE would use’a nuclear reactor 

in place of combustion chamber found in ordinary 

jet engines. General Electric has already run a 
clear-powered jet engine at Idaho Falls te 


irom opposite sides 


TEST REACTOR at Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory is viewed 
by high-school science students as a General Electric tec hnician 
explains function of fuel rods. ‘““Atomi« honeycomb” is used to 


determine the nuclear characteristics of prototype reactors. 


A LONG LOOK AHEAD is provided by this 90 foot periscope, believed to 
be the world’s longest. Deve loped by G.E.’s General Engineering Laboratory 
it permits workers to observe the performance of a “hot” nuclear reactor 


, , 
F ndis r hel nd 1 heavy protective hielding 
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Keeping America secure 


(hie nation’s security has always been defended by 


freedom-loving Americans. But there are many pages 

of history between the musket and powder horn of 
776 and the H-bomb of 1958. Today, as never before, 

our security is based on our technological progress. 

America’s future ability to resist aggression and 
preserve peace depends on the abilities of men who 
are working on the frontiers of space science . . . on 
the skills of engineers who develop the complicated 
mechanisms of a supersonic age . . . on the sound 
judgment of those who manage industry, which has 
the responsibility for producing the complex systems 
of defense. So vast are some of these projects that the 
resources of large organizations must be brought to 
bear to solve them. At General Electric more than 
half the Company’s engineers, scientists and tech- 
nicians are assigned to defense work. 

The ballistic missile program, during 1957, became 
the nation’s highest-priority defense project. General 
Electric is working on the most advanced and critical 
parts of this program. It is a prime contractor on 
thirteen missiles, including the 5000-mile Atlas, now 
being tested. 

Other General Electric developments to aid national 
; defense include giant radar units which form links in 
THE THOR zooms skyward during test flight from Florida base. our nation’s warning system against air attack 


Nose cones for this intermediate range ballistic missile and for the most powerful jet engines per pound of weight yet 


the ICBM. Atlas. as well as fire control and guidance systems 
] } 


other mis iles ire he ne developed DY Ceneral Electric. 




















HYPERSONIC SHOCK TUNNEL at G-E Aerosciences Laboratory duplicates con- WATER-STABILIZED ARC generates 
ditions encountered by missile nose cone during its re-entry into earth’s atmosphere. continuous temperatures of 26,000°F, 
Cutaway drawing shows test cone being subjected to gas blast which creates velocities twice as hot as sun’s surface. New G-E 
of more than 1Lo,000 mph and temperatures hot enough to melt most ordinary metals. research tools aid missile development. 
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F-104A, America’s fastest operational fighter-interceptor, gets 
its supersonic thrust from powerful General Electrie J-79 


turbojet. The Company, which built America’s first jet engine, 
has produced more than 31,000 for our nation’s defense. 


built—more than 31,000 produced to date ... elec- 
tronic systems that guide planes and ships and aim and 
fire their armament turbines and nuclear pro- 
pulsion equipment for naval vessels and design 
and development of the first nuclear aircraft engine. 
Many other projects, vital to America’s defenses, 
cannot be revealed now for security reasons. They 
are being developed by men whose technical careers 
started early in school with the study of math and 
science . . . men who stuck to their studies and never 
stopped learning. Their individual progress is an im- 
portant factor in our nation’s scientific progress 
upon which rests our margin of military security. 


U.S.S. SEAWOLF, the nation’s second nuclear-powered sub 
marine, was commissioned March 30, 1957, and is now in 
active service with the Atlantic Fleet. The submarine carries 
a crew of 102 and is powered by a liquid-metal (sodium) reactor 


B-58 HUSTLER, the nation’s first bomber capable of flying 
faster than sound, was officially unveiled during 1957. Adding 
tremendous striking force to America’s air arm, the bomber 
receives its power from four General Electric J-79 engines. 


NUCLEAR CRUISER, Navy’s first atomic-powered surface ship 
(sketched above), will be driven by General Electric main 
propulsion equipment Efficient marine turbines gave U.S. fleet 


tremendous advantage in operating range during World War IL. 


» 


developed by General Electric scientists and engineers at the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory. G.E. 


pressurized water cycle reactors for a destroyer and for the 


is also deve loping 


largest submarine yet planned, the U.S.S. Triton. 
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18-YEAR-OLD Joyce Myron of North Bergen, N. J., used her knowledge of atomic DAVID JUNCHEN, 11-year-old TV con- 


energy to win television's $64,000 Question. Joyce correctly answered highly technical _testant from Sherrard, Illinois, won 
questions phrased by atomic experts concerning all phases of atomic energy during live college scholarship. A G-E 75,000-watt 


telecast from General Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic Laboratory in California. 


What about your progress? 


Yo R progress can be the spectacular kind that 


gets your picture in the papers, and in Highlights, or 
it can be the kind that is recognized as good by you 
yourself and by those you like and respect. As General 
Electric sees it, the main thing is to determine where 
you are going and to do something about getting there. 

Whether you are to be chemist, senator, druggist, 


mechanic, or engineer, for example, we believe your 





10-YEAR-OLD Bobby Carter of Whittier, Calif., received replica 
of Edison’s first incandescent lamp from electric utility official 
in recognition of his civic achievement. Bobby conducted a 


two-year campaign to secure street lights for his neighborhood. 








lamp served as prop for question on light. 


goal should be as well defined as that of the employees 
registered in our own 1500 courses. That goal: more 
challenging, rewarding work in the direction of attain- 
ing their full usefulness to themselves and others. 

It is not only that America as never before is in 
crying need of educated men and women. It is also 
that your personal satisfaction can continue only as 


long as vou continue your own educational progress. 





me 


NATIONAL WINNERS of General Electric high school flash photo 
contest—Kathleen Brennan, 17, of Sycamore, Ill. (3rd from 
left) and George Langham, 15, of Tempe, Arizona (right) 

attended International Photographic Exposition in Washington. 
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Helping you plan 
for tomorrow 


D. you ever wonder why so many men and women 
from industry, business, and the professions like to 
tell you about their jobs and about opportunities for 
the future? You can find the answer in the following 
piece of reporting. 

A General Electric scientist, a very busy one, had 
just returned to his glassed-in office at one corner of a 
physics laboratory. He had been speaking to a ninth- 
crade physics class, and you could see he had had 
a wonderful time. A visiting engineer had brought 
him a problem. The scientist, before getting down to 
business, said: “See that young man over there in the 
blue shirt? He’s having the time of his life trying to 
grow into my job. That’s the best compliment you 
can pay anybody. But in a few years, no matter where 
he has arrived, someone now in school with top 
marks in the basic subjects will be trying to take his 
job away from him.” 

The engineer chuckled. ‘““That’s one reason so many 
young men who report to me are so good on their 
jobs.” 

“When I was in high school,” said the scientist, 
“T little knew what a good time I'd be having later 
trying to be a better scientist than the boss I hadn’t 
met yet.” 

“And you finally overtook him?” 

“With his help, I overtook his job—but not him. 
He moved upward to greater responsibility. Today 
there’s such desperate need for the end results of an 
education that never stops. We increase our value 


when we reach upward—and reach downward to help 


younger people get a firmer grip on the success ladder.” 





PROGRESS REPORTER Don Herbert explains how scientific 
skills of industry will help to build the U.S.S. Triton, world’s 
largest nuclear submarine. Highlights of electrical progress are 
shown TV audience on General Electric Progress Reports. 





HOUSE OF MAGIC demonstration entertains Westport, Con- 
necticut, High School students. Presented to more than 700,000 
young people each year, this General Electric science show 


emphasizes the importance of math and science courses. 






JUNIOR ACHIEVERS inspect model turbine display at General 
Electric Share Owners Meeting, where they observed people’s 
capitalism In action. Knowledge of how American economy 
operates is important to everyone, whatever his career plans. 


OPEN HOUSE at Hanford, Washington, plutonium plant 
attracted more than 900 high school science students in one 
day. Special opportunities to visit government, industrial and 
business installations can be valuable aids in career planning. 
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In 1949, John Barkley started as laborer at the General Electric 
jet engine plant at Evendale, Ohio. At that time he was taking 
auto mechanics, and that meant 2 years, 5 nights a week at a 
veterans training center. His next course was at a welding 
school—2 nights a week for 9 months. John, like many of 
his fellow workers, was convinced that a man can program 


his own studies, advance his career, and gain satisfaction. 




















John kept on studying, working hard, and thinking. He had 
charted a course, and he was determined to stay on it. He kept 
reaching for better things. In a way he was proof of the saying 

‘You aren’t taught; you learn!” John advanced to jet-engine 
test-cell operator. He spoke up with another suggestion, a 
carefully thought-out one, on how to simplify trouble-shooting 
operations of fuel-control valves systems. 


This annual progress report, to students and 
their teachers, was prepared by Educational Re- 
lations and Corporate Support Service, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 





He was now qualified to join a 9-month classroom, on-the-job 
training program for orientation on J-47 engines. He took 
advantage of the opportunity. Also, for a year he spent 2 nights 
a week studying electricity at vocational night school. On the 
job, he spoke up when he had an idea. One idea, in 1952, re- 
lated to fuel savings and earned him Evendale’s highest Sug- 
gestion Award to that time: $1552. 





Would that suggestion live up to its promise? Only a thorough 
evaluation would tell. One day in November, 1957, the Awards 
Committee called on John and handed him a check for $7500. 
So the man—now an engineering assistant—who wasn’t con- 
tent:just to slide along—is now known all over General Electric 
as a champion; that was the highest award ever made in the 
history of the Company’s 5l-year-old Suggestion System. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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Understanding the News 


““Moon”—Made in U.S.A. 


The U.S. hurled its first Earth satel- 
lite into space at 10:48 p.m. on 
January 31, 1958. 

Although the U.S. satellite was 
launched 118 days after the Soviet 
Union’s first sputnik, it was hurled to 
an altitude 1,240 miles higher than 
Sputnik I and nearly 750 miles higher 
than Sputnik II. Scientists through- 
out the world agreed that the in- 
struments aboard the U.S. satellite 
were vastly superior technically to 
those carried by the Soviet sputniks. 


The U.S. Earth satellite was named 
the Explorer. It looped the Earth at 
an apogee maximum altitude of 
1,800 miles and a perigee (minimum 
altitude) of 187 miles. 

The Explorer was kicked into orbit 
by a powerful four-stage rocket 
launched from the Missile Test Cen- 
ter at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

Picture the historic scene: An 
Army Jupiter-C rocket, cradled in its 
launching platform, pointed skyward. 
Ground crews take cover after fuel- 


BLAST OFF! Jupiter-C (left)—four-stage 
rocket—roars to life in burst of flame at 
Cape Coanoveral, Fla. Below, bullet- 
shaped satellite and last-stage rocket 
are’ inserted into nose of Jupiter-C. 


ing the rocket and giving it a final 
inspection. The long count-down 
comes to an end—“four ... three . 
two...one... zero... fire!” 

For 15 tense seconds it seems to 
onlookers that nothing is happening. 
Suddenly a blinding yellow burst of 
flame gushes from the tail of the 
rocket. Moments later a violent roar 
shatters the quiet night. Slowly the 
Jupiter-C rises, climbs through a 
layer of clouds, dwindles to a tiny 
spark, and disappears into the night 

The Explorer, shaped like a bullet 
was 80 inches long and about six 
inches in diameter. It weighed 30.8 
pounds, and looped the Earth every 
118 minutes at a speed of about 
18,000 miles per hour. Its predicted 
life: several months to several years 
PWhat's Behind It: The U.S. got its 
Earth satellite project under way in 
1955. Purpose: to gather information 


about the Earth’s atmosphere for 


the International Geophysical Year 
IGY), which began on July 1, 1957 
(See special IGY issue, Oct. 25, 1957 

From the-start, the U.S. Earth sat 
ellite strictly scientific 
and for peaceful purposes. The space 
rocket 


would not 


project was 
was built from scratch so it 


interfere with military 
rocket projects being developed for 
The Earth satel 


Vanguard—was 


cefense pul poses 


lite project—named 
assigned to the Navy for develop 
ment, with $110,000,000 for the job 

The Soviet Union also began an 
Earth satellite project in 1955. But it 
tied its Earth satellite project to its 
military rocket program. Result? The 
Soviet Union beat the U.S. into space 
~launching its first Earth satellite on 
Oct. 4, 1957. The Soviet satellite 
Sputnik I, was a sphere 22 inches in 
diameter, carrying a radio transmitter 
and a minimum of scieptific equip- 
ment. It weighed about 184 pounds 
and circled the Earth at a maximum 
altitude of 560 miles. It has since 
broken up and burned up from fric- 
tion with the Earth’s atmosphere. 

A month later, the Soviet Union 
shot another into space. 
Sputnik II carried a live dog as a 
passenger. Sputnik II weighed 1,120 
pounds, and reached a maximum al 
titude of 1,056 miles 

Both sputniks were a major prop 


“moon 
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aganda blow against the free world. 
U.S. allies wondered aloud whether 
the Soviet Union had permanently 
out-distanced the U.S. in the race 
to develop long-range rockets. 

The U.S. immediately stepped up 
its satellite project. The first attempt 
to launch the Navy’s Vanguard came 
early last December. But the launch- 
ing ended in humiliating disaster. 
Vanguard rose a‘few feet from its 
launching pad, then crashed back to 
the ground in flames. 

A few days later, the Defense De- 
partment ordered the U.S. Army in- 
to the list of satellite shooters. The 
Army had on hand a successfully- 
tested long-range rocket—the four- 
stage Jupiter-C rocket. The Army 
trucked the Jupiter-C to Cape Canav- 
eral late in December. It was fired 
on January 3l—hurling the Explorer 
squarely into orbit. 

President Eisenhower greeted the 
news of the successful shot with the 
words, “That's wonderful!” Vice Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon said the Ex- 
plorer “demonstrates to the world 
that there’s no monopoly of scientific 
capability.” Our allies sent us their 
warm congratulations. Throughout 
Western Europe, in particular, U.S. 
prestige received a noticeable “shot 
in the arm.” 

But U.S. military experts offered a 
word of warning. They pointed out 
that the Explorer was much smaller 
than the Soviet sputniks—because our 
rockets are not yet powerful enough 
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Wide World photos 
Medaris 


Von Braun 


to put a heavier payload into orbit. 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, one of the 
team of top U.S. missilemen who per- 
fected the Jupiter-C, warned that the 
Soviet Union was still ahead of the 
U.S. in over-all recket development: 
He said it-would take us about five 
years to overtake their lead, and that 
we should not feel safe until we do 
just that. 


PWho's Behind It: The Explorer's 
birth announcement read: ~...the 
U.S. has successfully placed a sci- 
entific Earth satellite in orbit.” 

But few advances in science are 
the product of the labor of a single 
nation or a single individual. No na- 
tion can claim exclusive credit for the 
strides being made toward the con- 
quest of space. 

The list of credits must start with 
astronomers Nicolaus Copernicus (a 
Pole) and Jchannes Kepler (a Ger- 
man), who worked out the laws gov- 
erning the motions of heavenly 
bodies; mathematicians Sir Isaac 
Newton (an Englishman) and Albert 


Einstein (a German-born American), 
who formulated the laws of motion 
and gravity. In our own time we must 
salute Robert.Goddard (an Ameri- 
can), who fathered the science of 
U.S. rocketry*in his lab at White 
Sands, New Mexico, and Konstantin 
Tziolkovski (a Russian), who laid the 
foundations for rocketry in the So- 
viet Union. And the heroes of X minus 
Zero at Cape Canaveral were Dr. 
Wernher von Braun (a German-born 
American) who guided the German 
rocket program during World War 
II, and Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, 
head of the Army’s Ballistic Missile 
Agency (see photos at left). 


New “Arab. Republic” 


Two Middle East nations—Syria 
and Egypt—have joined hands to 
form a single nation—the “United 
Arab Republic.” 

As crowds cheered and fireworks 
lit up the night sky over Cairo, Egyp- 
tian and Syrian leaders spelled out 
some details of the merger: 

1. Capital of the new republic will 
be Cairo, Egypt. Egypt's strong man, 
39-year-old Gamal Abdel Nasser, is 


scheduled to become president. Syr- 


ia’s president, Shukri al-Kuwatly, will 
be vice-president. 

2. The i“United Arab Republic” 
will have one flag, one. government, 
one parliament, and one army. 

3. Political parties in Syria will be 
abolished and replaced with a single 





assigned to the Explorer: 


















EXPLORING THE EXPLORER 


The Explorer was crammed with 11 pounds of intricate 
scientific instruments that will enable scientists to solve 
some of the many mysteries of space. Among the tasks 


»Measurement of temperatures inside and outside the 
Explorer. This knowledge will help scientists provide 
comfortable temperatures for tomorrow's spaceships. 
»Measurement of cosmic rays. Scientists know little 
about cosmic rays. The Earth’s atmosphere absorbs most 
of them. before they reach us. But the Explorer, high 
above the atmosphere, meets the full fury of these solar 
bullets. Measurements of cosmic rays may lead to better 
radio communications and improved weather forecasting. 
>Measurement of meteorite activity. Wires attached to 
the outside shell of the Explorer measure the number of 
meteorites that strike it. This will tell scientists whether 
they will have to protect spaceships against fatal blow- 
outs caused by collision with meteors. 

The Explorer also contained two battery-powered ra- 
dio transmitters. They sent scientific data back to Earth 
in a high pitched, coded radio signal. The U.S. made 
the key to the code available to all nations, including 
the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union has not yet disclosed 
all detailed scientific data collected by its sputniks. 
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Explorer was aimed to circle globe from west to east at angle 
33° to equator. Orbit is elliptical—1,800 miles at farthest 
iene point, 187 miles at closest. Round trip takes 118 minutes. 
















“national front” movement. This one- 
party system already exists in Egypt, 
where political activities are rigidly 
controlled by dictator Nasser. 

4, A plebiscite—to be held in both 
countries before the end of February 
—must approve the union. Most ob- 
servers report that such approval is 
a “sure thing.” 

As we go to press, there are indi- 

cations that a third Arab country, the 
remote desert kingdom of Yemen, 
may join the “United Arab Republic.” 
Yemen, like Syria and Egypt, has 
been friendly to Russia and generally 
hostile to the West. 
What’s Behind It: The new Arab 
nation will take in an area of 458,000 
square miles (more than California, 
Texas, and Indiana combined) and a 
population of 28,000,000 (24,000,000 
of pro-Western Jordan (see map). 

Most Syrians and Egyptians share 
a common religion—Mohammedan- 
ism, and a common language—Ara- 
bic. But they do not share common 
frontiers. The territory of a non-Arab 
nation to which both are hostile— 
Israel—separates them, as does that 
of pro-Western Jordan (see map). 

Aside from geographical separa- 
tion, the union of Egypt and Syria 
must face many problems. For one 
thing, under-populated Syria enjoys 
higher living standards than over- 
crowded, under-fed Egypt. Some 
economists warn that a merger of 
the two countries’ economies may 
drag the Syrian standard of living 
down to Egypt's rock-bottom level. 

(A major article on the new Arab 
republic will appear in our February 
28 issue. ) 


Bolstered Baghdad Pact 


As the anti-Western nations of the 
Middle East closed ranks (see story 
above), the U.S. moved to strengthen 
pro-Western friends in that region. 

The free world’s determination to 
block any Soviet drive southward 
into the oil-rich Middle East was un- 
derscored once again at a meeting of 
the Middle Eastern Treaty Organiza- 
tion at Ankara, Turkey. Members of 
METO (also called the Baghdad 
Pact) are four countries strung along 
Russia’s southern borders—Turkey, 
Iraq, Iran, Pakistan—plus Britain. 

U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles attended the conference as 
an observer (our country is not a full 
member). He offered $10,000,000 to 
help build up air, land, sea, and ra- 
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Wide World map 
Shaded area shows new “‘Arab Republic.” 


dio communications between pact 
members so they could better de- 
fend themselves against invasion. 
Other agreements were reached for 
joint projects aimed at building up 
the region’s economy. And significant 
steps were taken toward a unified 
military command—under a tough 
Turkish commander-in-chief. 


IN BRIEF 

Pacifist in the Pacific. Albert S. 
Bigelow, a peace-loving Quaker who 
served as a U.S. Navy commander dur- 
ing World War II, has set sail for the 
Marshall Islands in the Pacific. His aim: 
to block new U.S. atom bomb tests 
slated there for April. Mr. Bigelow and 
three fellow pacifists will anchor their 
30-foot sailing boat, the Golden Rule, 
smack in the test area. They intend to 
challenge legally any attempt the U.S. 
Navy might make to oust them from the 
test area. They say that as long as their 
boat is outside the 12-mile limit of U.S. 
territorial waters around the Marshall 
Islands, the U.S. has no jurisdiction. 


Anti-Crash Program. Indiana’s Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles thinks he’s 
found a way to cut down on the rising 
number of auto deaths. He has an- 
nounced that, from now on, Indiana’s 
drivers will be tested every four years 
on their vision and their knowledge of 
rules of the road. Most states require 
only one test in the average driver's 
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lifetime. Safety experts have long urged 
periodic tests (see Forum Topic in Sept. 
13, 1957 issue). 

Meanwhile, in New York, police offi- 
cials have found a culprit responsible 
for 55 per cent of that city’s driver 
deaths in 1957: alcohol. Across the river 
in New Jersey, safety researchers have 
pinpointed another highway hazard: 
overconfident drivers. Their survey 
shows that 93 per cent of all drivers 
consider themselves “above average” 
drivers—and thus “accident safe.” Safety 
appeals fail, say the researchers, be- 
cause egotistical drivers think the ap- 
peals are meant for “somebody else.” 


New Couturier Conquers Paris. 22- 
year-old Yves St. Laurent, who dresses 
strictly “Ivy League” and looks more 
like a college boy than a fashion de- 
signer for some of the world’s best- 
dressed women, is the new toast of Paris. 
St. Laurent’s first fashion “collection” 
last month won rave reviews on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and established him 
as the successor to his formef boss, the 
late Christian Dior, well-known designer. 


“Maverick” Moscow-Bound? Soviet 
teen-agers (and adults) will soon be 
seeing America’s top basketball teams 
and watching the latest Hollywood 
Westerns. We, in turn, will be seeing 
Soviet dancers, gymnasts, etc. A new 
Soviet-U.S. cultural exchange pact has 
been signed covering movies, TV pro- 
grams, and visits by top artists, scien- 
tists, educators, and athletes. But the 
Iron Curtain has not been completely 
scrapped. The Kremlin still jams “Voice 
of America” broadcasts to Russia. 


Explorer (Scholastic) Looks at Ex- 
plorer (Satellite). “Surprised, but de- 
lighted” was the way the editor of 
Scholastic Magazines’ newest publica- 
tion—Explorer—greeted the news that 
America’s first Earth satellite had been 
given the same name as the magazine. 
Scholastic’s Explorer—now in its first year 
—brings news and stories to young read- 
ers in the third and fourth grades. Its 
headline for the current week’s Num- 
ber 1 news story: “Another Explorer!” 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Draw a line through the state- 
ments Which are not true: (a) the U.S. 
satellite was bigger than Russia’s; (b) it 


Maz 


NEWS 


‘contained better scientific equipment 


than Russia’s; (c) it was hurled higher 
than Russia’s; (d) it looped the Earth 
every 118 seconds. 


2. Which countries merged into one 
nation? (a) Iran; (b) Syria; (c) Jor- 


dan; (d) Egypt: (e) Iraq; (f) Oman. 











Target: H-Power 


Scientists already have harnessed 
itomic energy. The nuclear reaction 
converts matter into energy by fission— 
the splitting of atoms. When atoms 
split, they release energy in the form of 
heat. This heat can be used to produce 
electricity. 

But the fission process of producing 
electricity packs major drawbacks, For 
it requires’ expensive uranium fuel, 
which is in limited supply. The fission 
process also creates dangerous radio 
ictive wastes. 

sritish and U. S. scientists are now 
at work trying to harness the hydrogen 
bomb. The H-bomb converts matter 
into energy by fusion—the joining to- 
gether of hydrogen atoms. Fusion re- 
leases tremendous heat, which could be 
used to produce electricity. 

Moreover, fusion creates no radioac- 
tive wastes. What's more, the fuel for 
the fusion process (deuterium, a heavy 
form of hydrogen) is plentiful. Scien- 
tists say that ocean water contains 
enough deuterium to supply the world 
with electricity for more than 1,000,- 
000,000 years. The deuterium in five 
gallons of sea water would produce as 
much electricity as 10 tons of coal. 

But the fusion process presents ma- 
jor problems. In order to start a fusion 
reaction and keep it going, deuterium 
gas (called plasma) must be heated to 
more than 100,000,000 degrees centi- 
grade. Scientists have not been able to 
create such a fiery temperature. 






Part view of Britain’s ZETA doughnut used in attempt to fuse 
hydrogen atoms. Scientist adjusts valve on vacuum exhaust. 





Science in the News 





Another problem: the seething plas- 
ma must be contained in some sort of 
vessel. Until recently, no container in 
existence could hold such hot plasma 
without being destroyed. 

But scientists now believe they can 
solve these problems. They have de- 
vised a special container called a “mag- 
netic bottle.” The British magnetic 

















New York Times chart 
Electric current pinches deuterium plas- 
ma (heavy hydrogen atoms), creating 
temperatures hotter than 5,000,000° C 


bottle, called ZETA, is shaped like a 
huge metal doughnut (see photo be- 
low). 

This is how the “magnetic bottle” 
works: First a stream of cool deuterium 
plasma is fed into the “bottle” after all 
the air inside has been sucked out. 
Then a powerful electric current is shot 
through the plasma. 

Something unusual happens in this 
vacuum, The electric current heats the 
plasma to temperatures of millions of 
degrees. At the same time, the electric 
current “pinches” the plasma closer to- 
gether toward the center of the “bottle,” 
away from the walls of the container 
(see diagram). 

If the pinched plasma eould be held 
in the center of the “magnetic bottle” 
for several seconds, its heat would 

















cause fusion of the hydrogen atoms in 
the plasma. The heat produced by this 
fusion could then be harnessed to pro- 
duce more than enough electricity to 
keep the fusion process going. Thus 
this would be an economical means ol 
manufacturing electric power. 

But the plasma wiggles like an angry 
snake. Within millionths of a second, it 
hits the walls of the “magnetic bottle,” 
causing leaks that end the fusion 
process. 

Recent British and U. S. joint an 
nouncements reported, that scientific 
teams in both countries had made sub- 
stantial progress toward making the 
“magnetic bottle” leakproof. How? By 
running a second electric current around 
the outside of the “magnetic bottle.” 
This stiffens the current inside the “bot 
tle,” and gives it extra backbone to 
keep the plasma from wiggling. 

British scientists have been able to 
keep the plasma pinched for as long 
as five one-thousandths of a second- 
5,000 times longer: than ever before. 
They also produced temperatures of 
5,000,000 degrees centigrade—five times 
higher than ever achieved before in a 
“magnetic bottle.” U. S. scientists have 
achieved similar results. 

Scientists do not yet claim a major 
breakthrough in harnessing the fusion 
process. It’s still a long way, they say 
to the required 100,000,000 degrees 
centigrade. But scientists are hopeful 
that a major breakthrough will take 
place in the near future—perhaps by 
1978. 


British Information Services photos 


Cutaway of ZETA shows inside of doughnut. Strip in center of 
doughnut is hot plasma gas being pinched by electric current. 















She Secret in Green 


It was the same mirror, same girl, same day— 


T WAS the valentine that made the 

difference. Nothing else could have 
done it. 

Her father had tried, and her mother 
had tried—in their own ways. Her father 
had told her, in his man-to-man fash- 
ion: “It’s not so long since I was sixteen 
that I don’t know a good-looking gir] 
when I see one. You ought to hold your 
head up high, Pru, and toss that pretty 
red hair around a bit. There’s nothing 
wrong with you that a little self-con 
fidence wouldn’t cure.” 

And her mother, gently and hopeful- 
ly, had tried to pry her loose from her 
books and isolation: “Why don’t you 
ask some of your school friends here 
next Saturday, Pru? I could make my 
angel food cookies, and you could roll 
up the rugs in the living room for danc- 
ing. . . . Wouldn't you like that?” 

But until the valentine came, Pru- 
dence had only smiled wistfully and 
negatively at these indications of her 
parents concern about her social life. 

Parents were sweet; they tried to 
help you. But what did they know 
about the requirements for social suc- 
cess among teen-agers? 

Prudence, almost sixteen and a junior 
in high school, knew too well what 
these requirements were. You had to be 
pretty—like hlonde Susan Brigham, or 
petite Jackie Carr. You had to be gay 
and witty like Babs Sennett. You had to 
have a way with the boys—as all these 
girls did. And Prudence, examining her 
small pointed face and bright red hair 
in a mirror—or flushed and tongue-tied 
at a mere Hi” from a boy—knew that 
in all these requirements she was hope- 
lessly deficient. 


but one valentine made all the difference 


By MARY DIRLAM 


Then, on the morning of February 
12, the valentine arrived in the mail. 
“For you, Pru,” her mother said, hand- 
ing her an envelope neatly printed in 
green ink. 

Pru stared at the address, almost un- 
willing to open the envelope and solve 
Then, 
after a moment’s hesitation, she opened 
it. 


the mystery of what was inside. 


Inside was a valentine—a big one, 
the twenty-five-cent kind she had seen 
at the stationery shop school. 
There was a red heart on the outside, 
with a silver arrow piercing it, and a 
trimming of paper lace. 

But inside there was no signature— 
just a question, printed in the same 
green ink as on the envelope: “On be- 
half of the guys at Union High—why 
don’t you give us a break, Pru?” 

Who could it be from? Jake—who 
had once lived next door to her, and 
whom, of all the boys at Union, she felt 
least shy with? No, that was silly. Jake 
was always friendly, but he would 
never think of her in a boy-girl way. 
These days Jake was a popular senior, 
“dreamboat” of half the female enroll- 
ment at Union, and to him Pru was 
still just the “nice kid” he used to play 
cowboys-and-Indians with. Still—it was 
not entirely impossible that Jake had 


neal 


- sent this to her. 


Pru burst into a 
triguing thought. oc 


y 
l 


ggle as an in- 
red to her: It 
was not impossible that any one of the 
boys at Union High had sent the valen- 


l 
I 


tine. She was suddenly glad that the 
sender had not signed his name. 

“It’s a valentine,” 
“unsigned,” 

Her mother smiled at 
excitement on Pru’s face. “Well, it must 
said. Tactfully, she 


she told her mother, 
the glow of 


be a nice one,” she 
did not comment further. 

Before leaving for school, Pru looked 
at herself in the hall mirror. For onee 
she was not displease 1 at what she saw. 
Her hair really. Per 
haps, if she had it clipped in that new 


was not so bad, 


short style, it might even be striking. 
Turning from the mirror, she studied 
the valentine Who at 
used green ink? Had she ever seen any 
printing that resembled this? 
Pru found no answer to her 


again. school 


ques 
tions, nor did she succeéd in solving 
the mystery when she arrived at school. 
As far as she could observe, not on 
boy at Union High used green ink. 

During assembly program that morn 
ing, she found herself staring at Jake 
Were there 
smudges of green ink on his fingers 
or papers, printed in green, peeking out 
from his notebook? 

Jake caught her eye and grinned at 
her, and instead of blushing, she found 
herself flashing a bright smile back at 
him. Suddenly she was thinking not of 
herself and her shyness, but of someone 
else—of Jake. Suppose he had been the 
one who sent the valentine? If so, he 
would be feeling expectant—perhaps 
even a little self-conscious. She smiled 
again when he cast a darting second 
look in her direction. 

Jake caught up with her on the way 

(Continued on page 43) 


who sat across from her. 
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0° E of the greatest “take-charge guys” 
in college basketball is little barrel- 
chested Tommy Kearns—the oil, gas, 
and water of the North Carolina ma- 
chine. With Tommy feeding the ball 
and driving from the outside, there's 
nary a knock or cough in the Tar Heel 
“engine.” 

The funny thing about Tommy is 
that before he could take charge of any- 
thing or anybody, he had to learn to 
take charge of himself. Not that he 
ever was wild or big-headed. It was 
just that he had a stubborn streak. He’d 
get the ball, put his head down, and 
drive—while the rest of the team stood 
around scratching their heads. 

Sure, Tommy was—and is—just about 
the greatest driver you ever saw. But 
one man can't play the game by him- 
self. And Tommy just wouldn't play 
it with anyone. 

As a junior at St. Ann’s Academy in 
New York City, he was the No. 6 man 
on a great team. His coach, Lou Car- 
nesecca, knew the little guy had great 
talent. But the little guy had his own 
ideas about playing the game. As a re- 
sult, he had to do a lot of sitting on the 
bench. 

But Tommy, though a bit mule- 
headed, was far from being stupid. He 
learned his lesson in time, and went on 
to become one of the greatest high 
school players in New York City history. 
Along with his back-court teammate, 
Don Lane (now starring at Dayton), 
Tommy helped St. Ann’s pile up a 32- 
game winning streak in 1953-54. 

What a year that was for Tommy! 
He tallied 517 points, copped the “most 
valuable player” award in three tourna- 
ments, and won any number of games 
with last-minute scoring sprees. As 
Coach Carnesecca told me, “I've never 
had anyone who had such a flair for 
the dramatic.” 

Dozens of college offers poured in on 








Tar Heel 
Tommy Gun 


Tommy, but Tommy chose to go south 
with several other all-city stars. At North 
Carolina, he quickly proved himself on 
the freshman team. 

Then that old bug, mule-headedness, 
nipped him again. As a sophomore, he 
went right back to his old one-man style 
of playing. No one can do that on a 
Frank McGuire-coached club. So Tom- 
my rode the bench. almost as much as 
he played. He got into 22 games, but 
only for short periods. 

Tommy shakes his head when you 
mention this to him now. “I was a 
knucklehead,” he says. “The coach told 
me what I was doing wrong—that my 
reckless driving and fouling were hurt- 
ing the team—but it wouldn't sink in.” 


Tommy Sees the Light 


Tommy finally saw the light—for good 
—toward the end of the season, and 
when 1956-57 rolled around he was 
ready to take charge of the promising 
Tar Heel five. The rest is written in the 
record books—how Tommy drove the 
team to an unbeaten year and the 
national championship. 

With his tremendous drive and beau- 
tiful jump shot, he tallied 411 points, 
third high on the team. But nobody— 
not even All-American Lennie Rosen- 
bluth—came through so often in the 
clutch. Remember “that flair for the dra- 
matic” his high school coach mentioned? 
Well, Tommy showed it again and again 
to keep the Tar Heel streak alive. 

South Carolina almost killed it right 
at the start. In Game No. 4, they forced 
the Tar Heels into overtime. But Tom- 
my proved too much. He hit on 10 of 
11 shots plus 7 fouls! And his three- 
pointer in the last minute put the game 
on ice, 90-86. 

When his teammates began showing 
signs of pressure in Games Nos. 17, 18, 
19, and 23, it was Tommy again who 
saved them. 









Against Maryland, his one-hander 
tied the score and sent the game into 
overtime, where he won it with a jump 
shot. 

Against Duke, he got the points that 
evened the score and then, with 12 
seconds to go, coolly dropped two foul 
shots for a 75-73 victory. 

Against Virginia, with the Tar Héels 
trailing, he sank five straight baskets to 
break the game wide open! 

Against Wake Forest he scored five 
points in the last 45 seconds to give 
North Carolina a two-point victory. 

And in the biggest one of all, the 
national titlke game against Kansas, 
Tommy led the team beautifully against 
Wilt Chamberlain & Co., tallying 14 
points and playing a great defensive 
game. 

What made him extra valuable all 
season long was his incredible dribbling 
and driving skill. Opponents simply 
couldn’t press him. As Coach McGuire 
said, “Putting the press on Tommy is 
like leaving the combination on a vault 
for a bank robber.” Syracuse tried it 
against him, and Tommy sliced through 
it as if it were butter—drawing 19 fouls! 

The pros are now scouting Tommy 
very closely. Though small for the pro 
game (he’s only 5-10), he’s so strong 
and has so much drive that he ought 
to make it. The fact that he can shoot 
from the outside won’t hurt his chances. 
Personally, I think he’s going to be an- 
other Slater Martin. 

Though Tommy is pretty sure to try 
out for the pros, his big ambition right 
now is to become a lawyer. He plans to 
study law at Yale after graduating. 

His “favorites” include: movies—Jack 
Palance and Kim Novak; music—Frank 
Sinatra and Les Elgart’s band; school 
subject—history; and hobby, listening to 
soft music. His greatest thrill was beat- 
ing Kansas for the natioral title last 
year.—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Love is where you find it 
All around you everywhere 


The first counter in the card shop 
has been taken over by lacy Valen- 
tines, the candy store has a special 
array of heart-shaped boxes and the 
florist has put red roses in the front 
of his window. Everyone’s in love— 
and so are you. But Cupid is only a 
child, and sometimes his aim isn’t as 
good as it might be. . 

That’s when complications set in. 


Q. When I was twelve, I loved a boy 
who never revealed whom he liked. 
Now I think I love another boy, but 
I’m afraid to admit it even to myself for 
fear that I'll be hurt. Will I always 
be like this? 


A. It’s very natural for you to be 
afraid of being hurt again. There’s 
little that wounds a person’s pride more 
powerfully than unreturned affection. 
But one realization may set your fears 
a-running: at age twelve you can be 
sure you were not in love. 

Oh sure, you spent every waking min- 
ute dreaming about Ollie. You hated 
weekends because he wasn’t around. 
One smile sent your heart to the roof of 
your head, and a “hello” made you 
practically collapse with joy. He was 
a very important thing in your life. 

But what you saw in Ollie were not 
the traits you'll value in the man you'll 
someday love. Youll want a man you 
can trust, confide in, be proud of, help 
and be helped by, share happily the 
experiences of a lifetime with. Is that 
why you “loved” Ollie? Probably not, 
but those are just some of the reasons 
youll love your husband. 

Don’t worry about not being able to 
admit your affection now. Your in- 
ability is an asset now, for it will keep 
you from thinking you're in love when 
you really aren’t. When you do fall 
in love, you'll have no trouble at all 
admitting it. 


Q. I broke up with my girl friend 
after going steady for six months. I am 
in love with her and she says she’s in 
love with me, but she'll neck with other 
boys. This doesn’t look like love to me. 
Should I-go back to her? 











Ben Roth Agency 


“Rod, this is Andy. I’m going steady with him, too.” 


A. You've learned a lesson in love 
from your half-year as Rose’s steady. 
You know now partly, at least, what 
love is not. 

You probably weren’t making a mis- 
take by going steady with Rose. Every 
relationship has its weak points and the 
less permanent a relationship is, the 
more weaknesses it’s likely to have. As 
you know, going steady is seldom a 
permanent setup. It’s usually one of a 
series of “trial periods” copied after 
marriage, only far less complicated. 
Seldom are steadies in “love,” although 
someday they might be. But they may 
be learning what makes a strong happy 
relationship and what tears one down. 

You learned that being faithful is 
important and that loving words can’t 
smooth over repeated violations of the 
code of fidelity. You learned that when 
you're fond of a person, you want -to 
forgive whatever they do to hurt you. 

You may>be ready for a serious re- 
lationship, one that will lead to real 
love. But Rose is not, so don’t hurt 
yourself by expecting her to be. Leave 
her to her non-serious affairs, but don’t 
waste your maturity in the same way. 


Q. I've studied dancing for many 
years and love it. My boy friend feels I 
should give up my lessons when we get 
married, even though it will be only one 
night a week: What do you think? 


A. Why does Jim want you to give 
up your lessons? Won't he be able to 
afford them? Will practicing interrupt 
your home life? Do you talk about your 
dancing so much that Jim is ready to 
scream when you bring up the subject? 
Find out why he objects to your lessons 
before you decide what to do. 

Another very likely possibility is 
that Jim believes wholeheartedly in 
“togetherness” in marriage. Neither of 
you should do anything without the 
other, he thinks. This is ridiculous. No 
two people can have exactly the same 
interests no matter how much in love 


they are. You're two separate individuals 
and your individuality should be pre- 
served so you'll be interesting to your- 
selves, your friends, and each other. 
Jim’s lack of interest in your dancing is 
no reason for you to give it up. 

If your dancing takes too much time 
from your most important job as Jim’s 
wife, or makes him extremely unhappy 
for no reason you can understand, re- 
member the ancient adage about mar- 
riage being a give and take proposition, 
mostly give. That’s the way it should 
be. When you give in marriage, you 
usually get much in return that you 
didn’t expect, if only the happiness of 
seeing that you’ve pleased your mate. 
Of course giving should not be one- 
sided, but if there is real love between 
you, it won't be. 


Q. My fiancé took back his ring be- 
cause he heard I'd dated other boys 
while he was away at college. This 
wasn't true, but he wouldn't believe me. 
How can I make him believe me? 


A. Whose word should mean more 
to Larry than yours? Nobody’s. Whose 
word does mean more to Larry than 
yours? The town chatterheads? Your 
quick-to-judge friends? His 
sympathize friends? 

The blame for this could belong to 
both of you. If you've fibbed to him in 
the past and he’s found out, then the 
blame belongs to you. He has every 
reason to question your denial, no mat- 
ter how true it may be. If Larry’s willing 
to trust another's word before yours, 
then he certainly can’t have the faith in 
you a man should have in his wife. 

But no matter who's to blame, your 
engagement was still broken because of 
this matter. If your relationship had 
been strong, one report of unfaithful- 
ness wouldn’t have shattered it. Your 
and Larry’s relationship was obviously 
too wobbly for marriage and you're 
lucky it stopped when it did. 


slow-to- 











America 


(Continued from page 8) 


Marcella: We don’t learn very much 
about very recent history in our schools. 
Yilma: You don’t even know the 
countries you have tried to colonize? 
Don’t you know what you did? Didn't 
you learn in your history that Italy in- 


vaded Ethiopia, in what year, and 
things like that? 
Marcella: Oh, I'm afraid I don't 


know very much of this. 
started something. .. . 

Yilma: Well, I'll tell you then. Italy 
came and bombarded our country, 
killed many of our people, and did all 
sorts of terrible things. You don’t know 
the history of this thing? 

Suzana (Brazil): Maybe she doesn’t 
know it because it’s much more im- 
portant to the Ethiopians than to the 
Italians. 

Yilma: But isn’t it very important 
for her to know what her country has 
done, what countries Italy invaded, 
what countries Italy tried to colonize? 

Moderator: Is it a good or bad thing 
that in some schools today in 1958 you 
don’t learn much about 1938? 

Marcella: 1 think it’s a bad thing. 
I would like to know much more about 
my government, about our economy, 
and of other things that are happening 
now in the world. In our school in 
Italy we don’t study this kind of thing. 
We just study history as far, I think, 
as the First World War. 

Moderator: Don’t you study, for ex- 
ample, Italy under fascism in the 1930's 
and the Second World War? 

Marcella: 1 think I study that next 
But I’m not sure. 

Moderator: But now, at 18, the only 
history you have studied in your schools 
has just brought you up to 1914? 

Marcella: Yes. 

Moderator: If you don’t study cur- 
rent history, what kind of things do 
you study in Marcy? I don't 
mean to be unkind, but you said earlier 
that the had a “childish” 
education, and were completely uncul- 
tured. What do you learn in school? 

Marcella: We learn a lot of things, 
but I don’t know now if they are really 
very useful for us. For instance, in my 
school—I am attending a classical school 
Greek and Latin and his- 
tory and philosophy and a lot of very 
old-fashioned things. 

Moderator: 
South Africa, 
rent history? 

Rina (South Africa): 1 wouldn’t say 
as up-to-date as in American schools. 
In American schools, you seem to know 
much more about present history than 
about the past. Yet, in this atom age of 
ours, perhaps it’s more important. 


Perhaps I 


year. 


school, 


Americans 


we lear nh 


What about education in 
Rina? Do you learn cur- 





Know Your Cities? 


By Betty Hilliard, Shenandoah (Virginia) High School 


*Starred words refer to cities of the world 
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ACROSS DOWN 
* 1. Capital of Delaware. 2. Song, “ Top of Old Smoky.” 
* 5. Capital of Oregon. 8. Pledge. 
10. Homonym for knot. 4. Electronics technician’ (abbr.). 
12. Excavate. 6. Advertisement (abbr.). 
*14. Baton Rouge is the capital of this 7. Prevaricate. 
state (abbr.). 8. For example (Latin abbr.). 
16. Connect. * 9. Large city in eastern Michigan where 
18. For example (Latin abbr.). autos are manufactured. 
r9. Frozen. *11. Florida vacation city. 
20. Stop doing something. *13. City in northern Utah. 
°21. Twin cities: Minneapolis 15. American colonists rebelled against 
St. Paul. this law, the Stamp — 
22. New Testament (abbr.). 16: Gene * for Two. 
24. Amount (abbr.). 17. Eastern Standard Time (abr.). 
26. Germanium (chemical symbol). Rs Engineer (abbr.). 
27. Book. The prea 23. Brother of the legendary founder 
poy al me aes = . , of Rome, Italy. 
29. Occupied a seat. on ; oe as 
P ri a aoe 25. A ship carries this in its hold. 
31. Large city in western Florida. 97. Sorrowful 
*32. City in northeastern Ohio, rubber 28. Gorilla. , 
manufacturing center. 29. You can glide over snow on this. 
34. Owed. 30. Plaything. 
36. Scientific year that began July 1, 1957 °33, Capital of Egypt. 
(abbr. ). *35. Paris is located on this river. 
38. Late, great Italian orchestra conduc- °%37. This Illinois city is located on the 
tor (initials). Mississippi River. 
40. Shelter. 39. Small child. 
42. Charles Laughton’s wife (initials). 40. Parcel of land. 
43. I owe you (abbr. ). 41. Same as No. 17 down. 
°44. Capital of Idaho. 42. Long period of time. 
45. Folding bed. 47. Sick. 
48. Gbemn. tomar. { initials) 49. Either, or; neither, ______. 
. , bby. 51. Famous male pianist ( initials). 
48. Trinitroto uene (abbr. ). *52. Augusta is capital of this state 
50. Negative answer. bbr 
. (abbr.). 
51. Shade tree. *53. Rio de Janeiro is a city in this 


53. Grass-covered soil. 
55. TV show, “The Life of _..____..” 


*56. North Dakota city on the Red River. 


continent 


(abbr.). 
. Male star of the TV show “Today” 
and “Wide Wide World” 





( initials). 
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Tune-In Time 


“SPHIS is Irving R. Levine reporting in 
Moscow. Now back to NBC, New 
York.” 

With these familiar sign-off words, 
Irving R. Levine flips the switch of his 
Moscow microphone and gets set for 
another round of news-gathering in the 
Soviet capital. He has 24 hours until his 
next broadcast deadline. But Moscow— 
indeed, the whole Soviet Union—is one 
of the toughest news “beats” in the 
world. Sometimes Irving and his fellow 
correspondents will spend a sleepless 
24 hours tracking down enough infor- 
mation for their daily newscasts. Their 
round-the-clock reporting enables the 
American people to know more about 
Russian affairs than the Russian people 
themselves know. 

The three big networks—NBC, CBS, 
and ABC—each have a correspondent 
stationed in the Soviet Union. Once or 
twice a year, the network correspond- 
ents take a break and return to the 
U. S. for vacation or conferences. When 
Irving R. Levine returned to New York 
recently for a few weeks, we talked 
with him about the newsman’s life in 
Moscow. 

“It’s certainly not the easiest city to 
cover,” Irving told us. “Living costs are 
high, travel is restricted, and the Com- 
munists censor every bit of news that 
leaves Russia. But, in one way or an- 
other, the Soviets make news every day.” 

For American newscasters in Mos- 
cow, 1957 was an extremely busy year. 
Irving listed these as the big stories of 
1957: “The demoting of many top Rus- 
sian leaders, the launching of the two 
sputniks, and the bigger role that Rus- 
sia grabbed for herself in the Middle 
East—particularly in Syria.” 


Roving “Eyes and Ears” 

To cover these and other stories, the 
correspondent in Russia works seven 
days a week. He is truly the roving 
“eyes and ears” of the American people. 


“Ever sitce the death of Stalin in 
March, 1953, the Russian people have 
been more friendly toward Americans, 
which makes my job a little easier. I’ve 
traveled about 12,000 miles through 
Siberia, and have visited many farms 
and industrial plants, schgols and the- 
atres. But, an American still has little 
chance of visiting a Russian home.” 

Irving explained that the Russians 
are basically a proud people. Since sev- 
eral families may be crowded into one 
or two rooms, the Russian people—and 
the government—choose to hide such 


conditions from foreign eyes. “Either 
we see the best of Russia,” Irving 
noted, “or we can see nothing at all. 
That’s the official Communist view.” 

In most important news centers— 
such as Paris, Rome, Berlin, or Tokyo— 
the network reporter will have the help 
of a cameraman and one or two tech- 
nicians. The Soviets, however, will not 
permit individual cameramen or tech- 
nicians to come into their country. 
Irving and his fellow newscasters take 
their own pictures and record their 
own tapes. “To cover Moscow for a 
network, you have to be a combina- 
tion writer-reporter-photographer-sound 
engineer!” 

The biggest hurdle for any reporter 
in Russia is the government censor. “I 
must write out word-for-word just what 
I intend to broadcast to the United 
States,” Irving sighed, “and submit it 
to the Soviet censor for approval. If 
anything is deleted, it must stay de- 
leted. Any photos or tape recordings 
must also be sent to the censor first, 
who may slice them up as much as he 
wishes. After all this, I take my cen- 
sored news script to the broadcasting 
studio. While the censor is listening in, 
following every word, I beam my 
stories to the United States. The mo- 
ment I depart from my censored script, 
I will be cut off the air.” 

Sometimes our newsmen have out- 
witted the Soviet censor; by changing 
their tone of voice or using double- 
barreled words, they have been able to 
broadcast the real news to America. 
Irving recalled a recent Soviet celebra- 
tion during which the Russian leaders 
were drinking heavily. He thought that 
fact should be reported —but how? 
Finally he came up with this clever 
sentence: “Fireworks lit up the sky over 
the Kremlin, while inside, the Soviet 
leadérs were also lit up!” The censor 
let it pass unnoticed. 

For some newsmen, Moscow can be 
a lonely post. Irving, however, has a 
lovely wife to keep him company. She 
is the former Nancy Jones; who used 
to be Dave Garroway’s secretary at 
NBC. Irving married her last summer 
after a long-distance courtship. “I called 
her very often on the trans-Atlantic 
telephone. Each call cost me $90—but 
I must say they were worth it,” he said 
with a smile. 

Irving and Nancy have a small apatt- 
ment in Moscow’s National] Hotel. From 
their living room windows they can 
look out at the towers of the Kremlin 


Irving poses with his camera in 
front of St. Basil's Cathedral. 


itself. “Nancy has to cook our meals on 
a,small stove perched on the corner of 
my desk. For a change of pace, though, 
we can go downstairs to the hotel din- 
ing room, where a decent meal costs 
about $4.” 

Nancy had to give up nylon stock- 
ings because they froze on her legs 
during the icy Russian winter. She 
wears the less attractive woolen stock- 
ings popular among Russian women. 
The Levines both wear warm Russian 
shapkas, heavy fur hats (see photo). 
Nancy misses the American-style shop- 
ping spree, for clothes are expensive in 
the Soviet Union. A plain cloth coat 
costs $300. ‘ 

The social life of the Levines is filled 
with parties and receptions at the 
American and other foreign embassies, 
where Irving has a chance to meet some 
of Russia’s top leaders. The Levines 
also see the latest movies, plays, and 
ballets in Moscow, “mixing business 
with pleasure,” Irving explains. 

Irving is qualified for his work in 
Moscow_.by his long experience as a 
reporter. He had part time newspaper 
jobs while attending Hope High School 
(Providence, R. I.), Brown University, 
and the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism. He was a correspondent for Inter- 
national News Service (INS) until 
1953, covering places like Vienna and 
Korea. From 1953 to 1955 Irving was 
on the New York news staff of NBC. 
Then the network sent him to Moscow 
for a three-year hitch. He and his wife 
are scheduled to return to the United 
States for re-assignment this summer 
Until then, however, we will have the 
benefit of his sharp-eyed reporting from 
within the capital of communism. 

—WituuaM Fave, TV-Radio Editor 

This is the first of a series 
on how to judge radio-TV programs. 
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There was a young girl 


from South Bay, 
Who found that 

low grades never pay. 
Smith-Corona, it seems, 

has answered her dreams, 
And now she gets A’s 

every day! 





North-Bay, South Bay — wherever you are, 
boost your grades with the world’s first 
and fastest portable. Own a Smith-Corona 
for $5.00 down, up to 24 months to pay. 


SMITH-CORONA 


Syracuse 1NY 











Wi Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


i i“ “Good. 
Save your money 


MAMMeTHE ENEMY BELOW (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced and Directed 
by Dick Powell.) 


A German submarine commander 
(Curt Jergens) complains that modern 
warfare is too mechanized and has 
eliminated the human error factor. But 
as the movie progresses, Jergens finds 
that human error is still very much a 
part of World War II. 

The Jergens U-boat meets up with 
an American escort destroyer, com- 
manded by Robert Mitchum. A fight to 
the death takes place. The sub zigzags 
as the destroyer presses on in hot pur- 
suit, dropping depth charges into the 
sub’s undersea lair. Jergens is forced to 
dive to a dangerous depth and wait out 
the battle. Mitchum won't let the battle 
end so easily, however. Finally, a tre- 
mendous attack and counter-attack on 
the high seas decides the victor. 

Each captain is intent not only on 
winning the battle and sinking his foe, 
but also on saving as many men as pos- 
sible. Beginning as tough enemies, the 
two captains leave the film with great 
respect for each other. 


“i'AALL MINE TO GIVE (RKO-Uni- 
versal. Produced by Sam Wiesenthal. 
Directed by Allen Reisner.) 


This warmly sentimental movie is 
based on Dale Eunson’s true story, 
“The Day They Gave Babies Away.” 
The Eunsons left Scotland in 1856 
and settled in the American Midwest. 
They were a _ happy, hard-working 
family of eight. Unfortunately, both 
father (Cameron Mitchell) and mother 
(Glynis Johns) die early and _ their 
oldest child, 12-year-old Robbie Eunson 
(Rex Thompson), must take care of his 
five younger brothers and sisters. His 
mother’s dying wish was to have her 
children placed in good homes. During 
one sad Christmas Day, Robbie leaves 
one little tot after another in the homes 
of his neighbors. Good humor, as well 
as sadness, fill the picture with heart- 
warming scenes, each sympathetically 
acted and carefully directed. 

—Puimipe T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Wi i"iTops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
i Fair. MSave your money. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M): Docu 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W 


“vv -Bridge on the River Kwai (D); Old 
Yeller (D); Escapade in Japan (C). 
“vvThe Colditz Story (D); Sayonara 
(D); April Love (M); Zero Hour! (D); 
Bombers B-52 (D). 

Rodan (D); The Monolith Monsters 
(D); Kiss Them for Me .(C). 

Johnny Trouble (D); Don’t Go Near the 
Water (C). 
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> Happy Valentine’s Day—Friday, Feb. 
14! And what better way to celebrate 
than to hear love songs sung by Frank 
Sinatra. On Frankie’s ABC-TV party, 
three special female guests will appear: 
singer Shirley Jones, comedienne Alice 
Pearce, and dancer Tina Sinatra, Fran- 
kie’s nine-year-old daughter. 


> Music hath charms to soothe you all 
on Sunday, Feb. 16. The NBC Opera 
Theater will present’ Verdi's “Rigoletto,” 
with featured artists Igor Gorin, Oreste, 
Dorothy Coulter, and Gloria Lane, The 
Opera Theater is one of our best TV 
music programs. Over on CBS-TV The 
Seven Lively Arts is examining the 
music of the modern American com- 
poser Norman Dello Joio, and will de- 
scribe the highlights in this talented 
man’s career. For a change of pace, 
CBS-TV is also offering The Twentieth 


Century. “Crime and the Committee” 
will be under the lights as the show 
explains how Congress tries to root out 
crime in America, 


» Voice of Firestone (ABC-TV) will 
feature the voices of soprano Dorothy 
Warenskjold and Theodor *Uppman, 
baritone, on Monday, Feb. 17. 


> Zany, whacky, but always entertain- 
ing—that’s the NBC-TV Jerry Lewis 
program, Tuesday, Feb. 18. Get ready 
for skits, music, and plenty of laughs. 


> Two,fine shows are scheduled for 
Wednesday, Feb. 19. Victor Borge will 
appear on his once-a-year CBS-TV 
Comedy in Music program, playing 
piano and being hilarious as usual. On 
NBC-TV, the Shirley Temple Storybook 
will present “The Nightingale,” by Hans 
Christian Andersen. Thomas Mitchell 
and Judith Braun will star. 


> Pat Boone and his special guest 
Peggy Lee will team up on the Chevy 
Showroom, Thursday, Feb. 20, for a 

happy ABC-TV songfest. 
Check your local papers for time and 
channel of each of these fine shows. 
—Dick KLEINER 





The Secret in Green 
(Continued from page 37) 


out of assembly. “Secret joke, Pru?” he 
asked teasingly. 

“No—I mean—well, sort-of!” She 
handed over her books as -he reached 
for them, and it seemed quite natural 
that they should be walking together 
through the corridors, 

“Whatever the joke is, it must be a 
good one,” Jake said. “You’ve got the 
merry devil dancing in those big green 
eyes.” 

Green eyes? Pru made a mental note 
to examine her eyes when she, got 
home. She’d always thought of them as 
more on the grayish side. Green eyes— 
green ink—she laughed again, delight- 
ing in the wonder of the day. “Are you 
still the speed king of the skating pond, 
Jake?” she asked. 

“Hey!” He stopped and looked down 
at her in a pleased kind of way. “How 
did you know about that?” 

“Oh, it’s the talk of the school,” Pru 
said lightly, as though she would of 
course know what the talk of the school 

was. Actually, it was only the day be- 
fore, when she was getting some books 
from her locker, that she had heard 
some of the girls talking about how 
Jake had won three cross-the-pond 
races over the weekend. Pru herself 
never went to the skating pond, though 
she loved to skate. The high school 
crowd was usually there, in couples, 
and she was too proud to go alone. 

Jake handed Pru her books as they 
reached her classroom, but he seemed 
in no hurry to leave. “How’s your skat- 
ing these days, Pru?” he asked. “You 
used to be good when we were kids— 
but I never see you at the pond—” 

“Oh, I can still stay on my legs,” Pru 
said, “and do a figure eight once in 
a while.” 

The warning bell for the next period 
rang, and Jake glanced at his watch 
nervously. “Look,” he said, “I’m late— 
but would you like to go to the pond 
with me this afternoon after school? A 
bunch of us thought we’d skate for a 
couple of hours—then land up at Nick’s 
for hot chocolate afterwards. Could 
you come, Pru?” 

“Why, yes, I'd love to!” Do I sound 
as if I were accepting my first date? 
she wondered. Can he hear me turning 
cartwheels inside? 

“Swell!” said Jake. “I'll pick you up 
at your house at 3:30, then!” And he 
was off, at a gallop, as the final bell 
rang for the class period. 

Pru got home at 3 o'clock, and she 
had already run halfway up the stairs 
when her mother’s voice reached her. 

“Come in and say hello to us, dear! 
Dad’s here—he early today.” 

Pru crashed back down the stairs, 
and rushed into the “Hi!” 


yes, 


got home 


living room. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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she said breathlessly. “I can’t sit down, 
though—I’ve got to hurry. Jake is com- 
ing for me—we're going skating.” 

“How nice, dear!” mother ex- 
claimed. “All right, then, we won't keep 
you.” 

Pausing at the hall closet to pull out 
her skating jacket, Pru heard her 
mother talking to her father. “I don’t 
know what’s gotten into Prudence to- 
day,” she was saying. “She’s been sim- 
ply effervescent—ever since this morn- 
ing, when she got that valentine I told 
you about. And now she has a date 
with Jake! I wonder—could he have 
been the one who sent it to her?” 


her 


43 


went upstairs, 


her 


Pru grinned as she 
her skating jacket flung 
shoulders. Of course it was _ Jake, 
Mother, she said to herself. Why else 
would he have asked me to go skating 
today? Oh, it must have been Jake... . 

In the living father 
walking toward his desk, “Perhaps it 
was Jake,” he said to his wife. “But I'd 
say that the most important thing is 
that Pru has picked up a little self- 
confidence. I’ve said right along, you 
know, that that was all she needed.” 

And then, bending over desk, 
Pru’s father quietly slipped a small 
bottle of green ink into the top drawer. 


across 
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Esterbrook...V.1.P. on campus 


YOU CHOOSE THE POINT THAT SUITS YOU BEST 
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VARSITY MAN—You like tons of action. 
When you’re faced with a problem, you 
hit it hard. Your big-fisted strength is 
tough on pens. Esterbrook’s rugged broad 
stub point is right for you. 
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ATOMIC BRAIN—Math’s your dish. If 
they’d let you, you'd eat it for breakfast. 
Esterbrook with student point figures 
best for you. (No pain at the cash regis- 
ter, either—only $2.95.) 
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*Very Important Pen! 


POET LAUREATE—Your sensitive 
soul loves sheer variety in nature. Express 
your own creative self with a point for 
shaded writing. (Perfect choice for you 
from among Esterbrook’s 32.) 


Lhoowtere, k Ras “ Cbd 2 
Dork. AOO 
> mad 60 
Thauaec 30 


BIG MONEY MAN—You don’t throw 
your money around, You know your pen 
with an extra-fine point will last indefi- 
nitely because damaged Esterbrook 
points replace in seconds—cost only 60, 


CHOOSE EXACTLY THE POINT FOR YOU-—-FROM ESTERBROOK'S 32 
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HAT KIND of film should you use? 

What's the story on the new fast 
film? What kind of effects can you get 
with floods? How can you do a profes- 
sional job of developing, printing, and 
enlarging? 

These questions and scores of others 
are answered in Teen Age Book (TAB) 
Club’s new sélection, How to Take Bet 
ter Pictures, by Arthur Goldsmith, ex- 
ecutive editor of Popular Photography 
(Price: 35¢ for TAB Club members. 
Order through your librarian, if she 
sponsors a TAB Club in your school. 
The book is a current TAB selection. ) 

The 145-page book is well illustrated 
with “how to do it” and award-winning 
pictures, several of which are from 
Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 
There is a detailed section on the lead- 
ing types of cameras. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
is titled “The 12 Most Common Camera 
Errors.” These include (1) chopped-off 
heads, (2) subject motion (blurred im- 
ige 3) subject, (4) 
camera motion, (5) double exposure, 
6) light streaks, 
8) tilted camera, (9) wasted picture 
bac kground, { 11) 


overexposure, (12) underexposure. 


out-of-focus 
(7) obstructed lens, 


space 10) . poor 


“The best photographs are simple,” 
“They have unity 
one subject, one story to tell, and one 


the author comments. 


center of ‘nterest. Your camera can't 
think for It will faithfully—and 
relentlessly—record everything at which 
you point it, including cetails that a 
careless eye may overlook at the instant 
of exposure. And so you have to do 
some hard looking before you shoot. 
Exactly what are you trying to say? 
Where is the heart of your picture? 
Decide what objects, props, details, bits 
of scenery, or surroundings are abso- 
lutely essential, then ruthlessly exclude 
everything else.” 

“Camera Accessories” is a valuable 
chapter on what equipment you need 
ind how to use it. 


you. 


“After the sun goes down, a world 
of mystery, glamour, and dazzling light 
is yours,” says the author in his chapter, 
‘Pictures at Night.” “The simplest way 
to make night pictures,” he continues, 
‘is to give prolonged ‘bulb’ or ‘time’ 
exposures.” 

You're missing half the fun of black- 
and-white photography if you don't 
learn to do your own developing, print- 
ing, and enlarging, the author says. 
“First [good reason for a darkroom] 





















is the sheer fun of it, the kick you get 


from watching a print magically appear 
on a blank piece of paper, the deep 
personal satisfaction of controlling the 
entire photographic process yourself. 

“A home darkroom will you 
since your modest 
equipment is paid for, you can make 
as many prints as you want for a frac- 
tion of the professional photo-finisher’s 
price. And they'll be better pictures. 
Only by processing films and prints for 
yourself.can you fully control the end 
product and achieve a print that ex- 
presses your personal way of seeing and 
thinking.” 

The chapters on “How to Develop” 
and “How to Print” are easy to follow. 

How to Take Better Pictures is “a 
must” for young cameramen. 


Save 


money, too, once 


First prize, 1957 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards, Sylvania Supple- 


Double the Money 


Before you submit your entries to 
the current Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, remember to _ indicate 
whether you're eligible for the Supple 
mentary Award. Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., will duplicate the three basi: 
cash awards of $50, $25, and $15 in 
any instance where the photographe: 
used a Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulb in 
making his picture. If you used such a 


flashbulb, indicate this fact on you 
entry blank. 
Students who attend school in un 


sponsored areas—any state or county 
not listed on pages 5, 6 in the 1958 
Rules Booklet—should send their entries 
directly to Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
phy Awards, 33 West 42nd St.; New 
York 36, N. Y., by March 15, 1958. 

Junior high school students (7th, 8th, 
and 9th graders) are, reminded of the 
Snapshots Division: any type of snap 
shot; minimum size, 2% x 2%; pasted 
on a standard 8% x 11 inch sheet; the 
entry blank pasted on the back of the 
sheet. Send all entries in this Division 
directly to the above address. 
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mentary Award, won by John Weck, 13, Cathedral H. S., Belleville, Ill. 





WHAT will you do when you finish 
high school? Will you go to a profes- 
sional school? 

Send. your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. 


Q. What careers require only two- 
year college courses? 
—B. K., Kenton, Ohio. 
Q. My parents can’t afford to send 
me to college and I've heard that be- 
cause of the way college classes are 
scheduled there isn’t time. for a part- 
time job. What can " do? 


—L. B., Bronx, N.Y. 


A. There are many junior colleges 
and special schools with six-month to 
two-year courses in a variety of career 
fields—secretarial work, art, TV-radio 
repair, electronic technical work, etc. 
Also, many industries have scores: of 
“earn while you learn,” on-the-job 
training courses. Inquire of your voca- 
tional counselor or at the office of your 
local state employment service. Many 
college students have part-time jobs 
which fit in with their courses of study. 
College placement services arrange for 
these jobs. However, it’s best to earn 
as much of your expenses as possible 
during your summer and other vaca- 
tions. Start saving now. 


Q. I'd like to become a woman lawyer 
but I don’t want to go to college more 
than four years. 

—A. F., Topeka, Kans. 


A. Select a college which has a pre- 
law course and which also teaches sec- 
retarial skills. Then you'll get a B.A. 
degree for your four years’ work and 
you can be trained to be a_ legal sec- 
retary. 


Q. Id like to be a train stewardess 
or a model. But I am only 5’ 3”. 
—J. K., Portland, Ore. 


A. There are almost no train stew- 
ardesses but there are many air stew- 
ardesses. You are a little short for 
modeling. Since girls must model 
standard-sized clothing, usually the 
smallest-sized model is 5’ 4”, according 
to Harry Conover’s comprehensive book- 
let on modeling. 


panes & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





BEAUTY CULTURE 





MEDICAL & LABORATORY 














Students 
PLAN NOW TO EARN 


Hi —_ demon pon rg 
Bea ulture offers more oppor- 
tunities =e personal ena financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write 8 | 





NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 
ow Dept. 2S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N. Y. 





TEACHING 








MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 
e 4-year accredited college pro- 
gram combines liberal arts 
and professional education. 
® Graduates qualify for WN. Y. 
State Certificate. 
© B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 


MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 








THE ARTS 








CARNEGIE 


: College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 
PAINTING ¢ DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 














CHICAGO (RUA ony 
GNI UN MM Ores Oesign Fasvor & Mogens 


iilustration, Drawing, Painting, In- 


of terior 


FINE ARTS 
Fo od 


ration: 
DAY and NIGHT SCHOOL 
PUNCH TICKETS FOR PART-TIME STUBY 
All Professional aly 
Write for free cata’ 


720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO it, ILL. 





Q. How can 1 become a forest 


ranger?—B. R., Brush, Colo. 


A. Go to a college giving courses in 
forestry—usually a state college which 
also teaches agriculture. Get part-time 
work in a local nursery. Write to the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for more information 
on this career field. 





Secome a MEDICAL TECHNICIAN ,°, 


X-RAY TECHNICIAN IN 6 MONTHS 
MEDICAL SECRETARY a BS —, 
pans Gaiens Cees in Graduates—one 
the country's leading Schools of its kind. Free Placements. 

National eputation fer thor ough training. Ronee ety 
ped. Beautiful, spacious Scheel. Coeducational. A 
proved for Veterans. Founded 1919. Write er Catalog 7. 
FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE & ARTS 
251 8s 22NO STREET. PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 





X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB 


DENTAL ASSISTING 
Rewarding Careers for \ 
Young Men and Women 
FULL TERM end INTENSIVE SHORT COURSES 
UR) State licensed, Free PLACEMENT, Get book 22 
MEDICAL and DENTAL 
MANHATTAN ASSISTANTS’ SCHOOL, Inc. 
1780 Broadway, New York, N. Y. PL 7-8275 








AVIATION 











For aviation is the future...it can be yours! 
Offering you high pay, prestige, security 
..@ place in the lead rank of an exciting 
and progressive field. This is the time to 
take the step thot will put you there. Choose 
the aviation direction you want, study at 
world-famous Embry-Riddle in air-minded 
Miami, and be on the ground floor of the 
world’s fastest growing business. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


7 


108 Aviation Buliding « Miami 52, Fierice 
Atin: Dean of Admissions 


| choose aviation! Send me complete infor- 
mation on E-R Aeronautical Training. 


Nome 
Address 
City 
CS 


My interest is in: [(") Aero-Engineering Design t 


() Fight [| Airframe and Powerplant 
= oe a ee we ee ee ee ee oe 


Stote.... 
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NEW—FOR YOU! 


PAPER WRAPPED, 
EASIEST-TO-POINT 
ERASERS 


You'll give a long cheer for 
these easiest-to-use, pencil size 
erasers! Famous Weldon Roberts 
World’s Quality Standard rub- 
ber cores, choice of 3 textures. 


No. 138 BALL POINT. (illustro- 

ed) Green rubber. Erases ball 

point pen & pencil writing; India 

ink on artwork; translucent 
paper too, without scuffing. p> 

No. 448 GREEN GLOW. (Not 
illustrated) Soft green rubber. 

For smoothest pencil erasing & 
cleaning. 

No. 378 GRAYPOINT. (illustrated) 
Gray rubber. Cleanly erases ink & 
typewriting. 

if your stationer cannot supply you, 
send us 15¢ for each eraser you'd like. 
Specify) USE THE COUPON. 


r 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER ag? 
1 365 Sixth Ave., Nework 7, N. J. 
Enclosed find ¢ for eraser(s) as checked ] 
elow | 
BALL POINT (greer) GREEN GLOW (green) 
}] GRAYPOINT (gray) ] 
NAME - -_ 
ADDRESS 


STAMPS 


SPUTNIK Stamp - Free! 


Big, Exciting, Historie Earth-Satellite 
Issue Complete incl. in German Set 
Collection: New Multi-Colored Cpl 
Revolution Set Schumann -Sehubert 
Music Error, Plants & Flowers Issue 
Cycle Races, Nazi Plane, etc. All this 
is yours FREE, to introduce our Bar- 
gain approval offers. EXTRA: 48 Page 
Stamp Dictionary. Send 10¢ mailing 
costs. STAMPEX CO., Box 47-SSC, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


— Stamps Every ‘Month — 


Receive a valuable collection of 
stamps from a different country 
each month. For membership 
information write to the: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB 
P. O. Box 16 Redlands, Calif. 











a 107 British Colony Stamps. 
* All different, from Britain's 
colonial empire. es value 

fi0 y Stamp Magazine, rovals. 
nd 10¢ for handling. Act x. jagara 
Stamp Co., St. Catherines 722, Ontario. 


FRE STAMP COLLECTION 


100 different stamps from Eu- 

rope, Africa, Asia, Scandinavia, Balkans, 
3¢ to approval applicants. 

TATHAN STAMP COMPANY, Springfield 92, Mass. 











WEIRD DIAMOND 
SHAPE COFFEE STAMPS 


Lovely Flower Triangle! First American big = 
memorative. Greenland, + ~ ete. Te ag = 
approvals. Capital Stamp Ce. @rrysburs Mich. 


TERRIFIC sarca 


Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—p 





large stamp 1 freee ey 
postage. Empire Stamp Corp.. Dept. 8B, 











By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


“Keep America Green.” This year the 
U. S. will issue the fifth stamp in its 
wildlife conservation series. The stamp 
will be printed in three colors. Its 
theme—“Keep America Green”—stresses 
the need for preserving U. S. forests 
and woodlands. The stamp’s design, 
date of issue, and place of first-day sale 
soon will be announced. Watch this 
column for the latest news of U. S. and 
U. N. stamps in plenty of time to order 
first-day covers. 


U. S. First-day Changes. The U. S 
has announced changes in the date of 
issue of two stamps for 1958. The Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (IGY) stamp 
will be issued on May 31 (not Decem- 
ber 31). It goes on sale at Chicago, Ill. 
The Overland Mail centennial stamp 
goes on sale October 10 at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Sputnik II. Czechoslovakia has issued 
a stamp in tribute to Sputnik II. This is 
the dog-carrying Earth satellite which 
Russia launched last November, a 
month after firing the world’s first man- 
made moon. The stamp, which pictures 
Sputnik II in flight, is one of three items 
in an IGY set. The other two stamps 
picture a radio telescope and a weather 
research station. 

Better Late Than Never. Early in 
1956 the world celebrated the 250th 
anniversary of Benjamin  Franklin’s 
birth. He was born on January 17, 
1706. Several nations, including the 
U. S., issued Franklin 250th anniversary 
commemoratives in 1956. At that time 
Turkey announced that she soon would 
release a stamp honoring Franklin—but 
wasn't able to print it until recently. 
The stamp, below, shows a painting of 
Franklin by an English artist, Mason 
Chamberlain. Franklin rated this paint- 
ing as the one he liked best of himself. 


Turkey's Franklin Stamp 


WALLET Size 2¥2 x 312 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 
Swap pictures with all 
the “extra-special” people 
on Be Al list. Just pennies 

t picture for beautiful 
portrait-quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect too for job, 
school and all other 
“identification” needs! Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and o— to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box 5-614 
Hillside, NJ. 


in a hurry? Send 25c extra 
for Super-Speed service. 


Need more? 
60 tor #2 
84 for $3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
lisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps pay for i in advance, a selection of other 
stamps |b as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you ore a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of a Mage- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 











“THESE TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 
PLAY SELMER INSTRUMENTS 


RAY ANTHONY BENNY GOODMAN 








TONY SCOTT 
STAN GETZ 
LES BROWN 
BOB DUKOFF 
PAUL DESMOND 
LARRY ELGART 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


woooy 
HERMAN 





Make your Instrument 


Selmer 


—You'll Get More Out of Your Playing 


So many top stars choose Selmer because 
they’ve found Selmer means easier, better 
playing. The tone quality and construc- 
tion of Selmer can bring out your best, 
too. To find out why, write 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 


FREE! Latest "BANDWAGON," 
exclusive Selmer music mag- 
azine. Also color booklet describ- 
ing features of all Selmer (Paris) 
instruments. Address Dept. G-21. 














It Adds Up 


“I don’t understand Betty,” observed 
a teen-aged girl with a frown. “She's 
always got her eyes open for the per- 
fect boy and she’s always talking about 
how she'd like to take a-trip to some 
other planet.” 

“Don’t you get it?” answered her pal. 
“She wants a boy friend who’s out of 


this world.” 
The Wall Street Journal 


Two-faced? 


The chief constable of a small town 
was also an expert veterinary surgeon. 
One night the telephone bell rang. The 
chief constable’s wife answered. 

“Is that Mr. Jenkins?” asked an agi- 
tated voice. 

“Do you want my husband in his 
capacity as veterinary surgeon or as 
chief constable?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. “We 
can’t get our bulldog to open his mouth 
and there’s a burglar in it.” 

Canadian High Sports News 


Expensive 


“Thieves!” screamed the sales man- 
ager to his secretary, after glancing 
through the expense accounts of his 
salesmen. “Thieves—every last one of 
them!” 

Then, picking a name at random, he 
barked, “Get Miller up here!” 

In a few minutes the salesman stood 
before him. “Okay, Miller, let’s have an 
explanation of your expense account. 
This item for ‘food.’ How ever can you 
spend $16 a day for food in Peoria?” 

“Oh,” beamed the salesman modestly. 


“I just go without lunch.” 
The American Weekly 





Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 


NIAINIC|Y BS |TIA}RIT 
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Answers to 
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With Best Wishes 


One of those legendary Texas tycoons 
wandered into a Cadillac agency to 
inspect the new models and was im- 
mediately approached by a salesman, 
pencil and order book in hand. 

“Can I help you?” he asked. 

“Mebbe you can, son,” boomed the 
tycoon. “You see, I got this friend in 
the hospital with an ulcer. What’ve 
you got in the way of a get-well car?” 


Capsuled Comments 


Faster, Faster 


A candidate for the police force was 
being tested. 

“If you were by yourself in a patrol 
car and were being chased by a des- 
perate gang of criminals in another car 
doing sixty miles an hour on a lonely 
road, what would’ you do?” 

“Seventy,” replied the candidate. 

The Pointer 


Artistry 


“With a single stroke of the brush,” 
said the school teacher who was taking 
his class through the art gallery, “Joshua 
Reynolds could change a smiling face 
into a frowning one.” 

“So can my mother,” said a 
boy. 


small 


The Kablegram 


Long-hair 


cut my 
musician 


“Are you the barber who 
hair Jast. time?” asked the 
as he seated himself in the chair. 

“It couldn’t have been me,” replied 
the trimmer. “I've been here only two 
months.” 


The Wall Street Journal 


Vital Statistic 


A speaker was talking to a group of 
teen-agers about things that happened 
in the West in an earlier day. He said 
Billy the Kid had killed twenty-one 
men before he was twenty-one years 
old. 

A girl who had been listening open- 
mouthed said, “And what make of car 
did he drive?” 


Capper's Weekly 











CLASS & CLUB PINS S| 
aN RINGS, MEDALS. Keys 7 Ne 
Music for Dramatics, 
1 Fraternity, Sorority, ete. ar) 
a Send 5+ for 36-pege cotclogue 


] ING WO CR SIS 

STRUNG 4 ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
DN Niay” 61 Beekman St., Dept. A 
2 New York 38, N. Y. 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


commission. 
investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
150? Maple St, Scranton 5, Pa. 











“Fly away, Sheedy”, said J. Paul’s* tweetie, 
“Your hair’s too seedy for me”. 








your hair look good to other peeple! 


*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N. Y. 





Wildroot Cream-Oil makes you 
feel good about your hair! 


Sheedy was sitting on his girl’s front perch. “My love for you”, 
said he, “is plain as the nose on my face. Toucan can live as 
cheeply as one, so...” “Stop”, she cried. “I'll never be yours till 
you do something about that messy hair” So Sheedy hopped down 
to the store and pecked up some Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now his 
tweetie is happy because his hair always looks handsome and 
healthy without a trace of grease. Nest time you're at the store get 
a bottle or tube of Wildroot Cream-Oil. It’s guaranteed to make 


Sy 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


On 8m eek 
LANOUN 


GROOMS Tt nae 














Get your choice in the smart, new 


uniform of choice- MODERN ARMY GREEN 


“CHOOSE YOUR TRAINING—1I DID! 
“1 found only the Army guarantees high school 
graduates their exact job training. There’s a 
course for every need, and it’s reserved for 
you before you enlist, so you're sure to get 
the training you want. I picked Diesel Me- 
chanics. It was a great course that I could 
never have afforded otherwise. Your Army 
Recruiter can show you how to get the 


training you want.” 2/ , - 


@ Pvt. Victor R. Jones, Miller, Ohio 


é 


Only in MODERN ARMY GREEN 


“CHOOSE YOUR TRAVEL—I DID! 
“I wanted to see Europe, and I found only the 
Army would let me pick my exact overseas as- 
signment. It was even guaranteed before | 
enlisted. What’s more, I enlisted with my 
brother and we'll stay together all the time 
we're overseas. You and your buddies can 
plan your exciting foreign travel just like 
I did. Your Army Recruiter can show you 


—. he UP A ccdes 


@ Pvt. Chorles R. Carrico, Springfield, Kentucky 


. 





“CHOOSE YOUR BRANCH—I DID! 
“I’m serving the way I wanted to, because I 
found the Army would let me pick the branch 
that interested me most. I chose Anti- 
Aircraft, and I’m getting top leadership train- 
ing in electronics and guided missiles—a 
really important field of the future. You can 
pick the Army branch you like the best, too. 
Just name it and it’s yours—guaranteed 


before you enlist.” Vb Ha’ : 


e Pvt. John D. Finley, Colebrook, New Hampshire 


can you choose 


your JOB TRAINING - TRAVEL - BRANCH 





Attn: AGSN 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me the free Army booklets City 
describing special opportunities that 
only come with Modern Army Green. 


SC 14-2-58 
Name 


Re For details on how to choose before enlistment, send for your free booklets today. Or for immediate counseling 
* visit your local Army Recruiter. He’s listed in the phone book and will give you all the facts—at no obligation! 





Address 








Date of Graduation 




















STUDY TOURS ROUNDUP 


Round the World in 55 Days—and for Credit! 


By BETTY CONNOLLY 


HETHER interests are in 

comparative education, cooking, 
or “forbidden tribal one of the 
organizations listed below has a study 
tour for you this summer. For complete 
information on a specific tour, write di- 
rectly to the sponsoring group. 

Academic Travel Abroad, Ine.—550 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. University- 
sponsored study tours round world, Afri- 
ca, Australia, Europe; credit; $995 up. 

Adventure Overseas—Hamilton, New 
York (Dr. James F. Dickinson). Trips 
to Puerto Rico and Martinique, April 
3-13. Trips to Costa Rica and Guade- 
loupe, 14 days, July, $195-$295. Credit 
possible. 

Americans Abroad—317 14th Ave., 
SE, Minneapolis, Minn. Seven to 11- 
week $935- 
$1,155, credit. Trips to South America, 
world. 

American Federation of Teachers- 
Study Tour Div., 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Hawaii, June 23-Aug. 1, 
$328.62 for air fare and tuition. Credit. 

American Youth Hostels—14 W. 8th 
St., New York 11. Hosteling in U. S., 
Canada, Europe, Mexico, Japan. 

Arizona State College—Tempe, Ariz. 
(Roy C. Rice). Europe, June 10-Aug. 
22, $1,550, credit. Mexico, June 9-July 
12, $400, credit. 

Arnold Tours—79 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. Origins of New England 
tour (with Boston Univ.), 12 days, 
motorcoach. 52-day tour to Europe, 
$1,390. 

Dr. Alfonso Berrios—Upham Hall, 
Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. Mexican 
study tour, June 24-Aug. 18, $300 plus 
tuition’ if credit is desired. 

Brigham Young Univ.—Travel Study 
Tours, Provo, Utah. Study tours to Eu- 
rope, world, North and South America, 
Hawaii, credit. Early 
tour including Washington 
($545 up.) 

Brownell Tours—Brownell Bldg., Bir- 
mingham 3, Ala. Europe, Near East, 
Africa, South America 
world. 

Brubeck Tours—4620 Manordene Bd., 
Baltimore 29, Md. U. S., Mexico, West- 
ern Europe; 16-51 days; $329-$1,492:; 
credit possible. 

Case Institute of Technology 
land 6, Ohio (Dr. S. L 
in Historical 
Aug. 25, $1,392 

Chapman College—333 N. 


your 


rites,” 


European study tours, 


American history 
seminar. 


Hawaii, Canada, 


Cleve 
Davis). “Europe 
June 24 
plus tuition. Credit. 
Glassell 


Pe rspec tive.” 


St., Orange, Calif. Europe and Scandi- 
navia, 64 days, $1,423, credit. 

Columbia University—Teachers Col- 
lege, New York 27. European study 
tours in fine 
$1,550, credit. 

Educational Travel Assn.—554 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. Four-week course 
at Univ. of Madrid, $175 plus trans- 
atlantic fare, credit. 

European Traveling Seminar—2475 
Virginia Ave., NW, Washington 7, 
D. C. Four university-sponsored Euro- 
pean study tours, $995 and up; credit. 

Foreign Study Tours—210 W. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. European 
study tours, art festivals, music; credit. 
($995 plus air fare.) 

General Tours—595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Four university-sponsored 
European study tours, $1,250 and up; 
credit. 

Hilton Tours—P.O. Box 1007, Vallejo, 
Calif. Study tours on French 
ment, June 20-Aug. 3; $730; 
Summer Univ. of 
$495 plus tuition and meals. 


arts or social science, 


‘ 


govern- 
credit. 


session at Hawaii, 


13-T 


House of Travel—47 E. 47th St., 
New York 17. Europe, 46-day “Teachers 
Abroad,” $648. 

Ithaca College—Ithaca, N. Y. (Dr. 
Wm. M. Grimshaw). Puerto Rico, June 
29-Aug. 9, $485, credit. “Music in Eu- 
rope,” June 30-Aug. 30, $1,234, credit. 

Laborde Travel Service—22 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. European study 
tours, $895 up. Language, social! studies, 
art, dance, fashion, comparative educa- 
tion; some with credit. 

Lafayette College Overseas Study 
Program—Easton, Pa. (Prof. J. T. Tar- 
bell). Study tours to Russia, Europe, 
Near East, Africa, world, South Amer- 
ica. Courses in local civilization 
social credit. 


and 
seminars in problems; 
($1,550 up.) 

Miami University Abroad — Miami 
Univ., Oxford, Ohio. Europe, 57 days, 
$1,395, social studies, credit. 

National Education Association—Div. 
of Travel Service, 1201 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. Study tours to Eu- 
rope ($1,090 up), West Indies, North 
and South world, Hawaii, 
Washington seminar. Credit possible. 

New York University—Washington 
Square, New York 3. (Ralph E. Pickett). 
Europe, June 26-Aug. 16, $1,232; 
Israel, July 10-Aug. 20, $1,242; “Land 
of the Bible,” July 10-Aug. 20, $967; 
Puerto Rico, July 1-Aug. 8, $505. Credit. 

Pan American World Airways—Edu- 


America, 


“I'd like to take in some forbidden tribal rites that 
could be reported to a sixth-grade geography class!” 
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Low Coat Thawel in Britain 


...With Railway Thritt Coupons 




















London to Bamburgh (326 miles) $7.01 


Travel relaxed throughout Britain . . . on swift, modern British 
trains. See how far your dollars go with Thrift Coupons .. . 
1,000 miles by rail for $21 (2nd class) .. . $31.50 (1st class). 
Additional miles at commensurate savings. Also good for Irish 
cross-channel and MacBrayne’s Scottish steamers. Valid for 
six months, 

Buy Thrift Coupons 
from your travel 
agent before 

you leave. Not 


sold overseas. 





BRITISH RAILWAYS... 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 





Want ‘‘plonning™ literature? Write British Railways, Dept. 58-2 9 Rockefeller Plazo, New York 20, W. Y¥, 








cational Director, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
N., Long Island City 1, N. Y. “Adven- 
ture in Education” lists many tours. 
Write for free copy. 

Pennsylvania State Univ.—University 
Park, Penna. (M. Nelson McGeary). 
Three-week political science course in 
Paris, seven-day field trips, credit, $752. 

Roosevelt University Summer Study 
Abroad—Chicago 5, Ill. (Dr. Norma V. 
Fornaciari). Six weeks in Europe, Ital- 
ian culture and civilization, $1,098 plus 
tuition, Credit. 

San Francisco State College—San 
Francisco 27, Calif. (Dr. D. S. Wheel- 
wright). Music and art tour, 45 days in 
Europe, $995 plus air fare, credit. 

SITA—World Travel—545 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. University-sponsored 
study tours to Mexico, Hawaii; music, 


| dance, art, languages, history; credit. 


Scholarships available; apply before 
April 1. $390 up. 

Southern Illinois Univ.—Carbondale, 
Ill. (Dr. J. Cary Davis). Study tour of 
Mexico; Spanish prerequisite; June 26- 
Aug. 3; $200 (meals extra); credit. 

State Teachers College—Bureau of 
Fields Studies, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. “Amazing America,” June 27- 
Aug. 26, $775 (meals extra); credit. 

Study Abroad—250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. Europe, $600 up, five-week 
course in Paris. Study tours in Latin 
America, $1,100 up. World, $1,900 up. 
English history, sociology. Credit. 

Trans World Airlines — Air World 
Tours, 380 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Educational tours to Europe, Mid- 
dle East, Africa, world; some with 
credit. Write for “The World Is Yours” 
booklet on study tours. ( Free.) 

Univ. of Idaho Summer Tour—Mos- 
cow, Idaho. (Dr. Mhyra S. Minnis). 
European study tour, June 24-Aug. 18, 
$1,175, credit, social studies. 

Wayne State Univ.—Detroit 2, Mich. 
(Dr. Wm. Reitz). European study tour; 
comparative education, June 18-Aug. 
29, approximately $1,650, credit. 

Western Illinois Univ.—Macomb, IIl. 
(Dr. Alvin B. Roberts). Study tours in 
North and South America, world, West- 
ern Europe, Hawaii, Alaska; $375- 
$2,425; credit. 

World Travel Service—417 West 
Church Ave., P.O. Box 363, Knoxville 
1, Tenn. Europe, 46 days, eight coun- 
tries, $1,080. 

Wynn Tours — 445 East Leadora, 
Glendora, Calif. Europe and Russia, 
55-65 days, $1,295. Africa, 49 days, 
$2,295. Credit. 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. sT-2 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 























































Travel, like education, 


No one will disagree with this tra- 
ditional Pan American philosophy— 
especially those in the field of educa- 
tion. Today, education and travel are 
more closely linked than ever. More 
and more teachers find international 
air travel not only deeply satisfying 
and rewarding—but necessary to the 
furtherance of their career. 


In the past, the state of affairs was 
such that of all people who should 
travel abroad, teachers were unfor- 
tunately among the least able finan- 
cially to do so. But today, for teachers 
who have long dreamed of world ad- 
venture and international study, these 
dreams are now coming true. 


Pan American, the airline most re- 
sponsible for low-cost travel abroad, 


Among the colorful pageants of Whitehal/ 
are the famous Life Guard Regiments. 


has added another great dimension to 
low-fare transportation: Economy 
class service! New Economy class 
Thrift Fares‘ are 20% less than tourist- 
class to Europe; and of course, as so 
many teachers do, you can take full 
advantage of Pan Am’s World-Wide 
Plan, Go Now—Pay Later... only 
10% down, and up to 20 months to 


Should not be a luxury 


pay the rest. For example: New York- 
London, round trip, is $454 (only $46 
down); New York-Paris, round trip, 
is $490 (only $50 down 


Pan American opens new doors to 
82 lands on 6 continents—for little 
more than the price of an ordinary 
vacation at home. As quickly as to- 
morrow you can discover Paris. Just 
a few hours by Flying Clipper* from 
home, London’s Big Ben can toll you 
welcome. 


A good night’s sleep away from the 
U.S., time stands still for history in 
the timeless streets of Rome. Here is 
the threshold of a new exciting life. 
New professional opportunities for 
study and research. Greater cultural 
accumulations and a priceless, fresh, 
firsthand approach to your teaching. 
You have only to name your new 
horizon; Pan American can fly you 
there in hours. 


Pan American is the airline that has 
been a favorite of teachers for years. 
Our special Educational Group Tours 
are among the many reasons why. 


For example there is the Lafayette 
College Middle East Seminar: 6 weeks: 
$1499. Greece, Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Jordan, Israel, Cyprus, Turkey; and 
return to the U.S.A. Or, continue (at 
additional cost) around Africa, or 
Russia and Scandinavia or Conti- 
nental Europe. Offering 6 academic 
credits. 


Or the Windsor Tour: 55 days. 
$1366. Motor-rail tour of England, 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Monaco, France. 


And there are dozens of others to 
choose from, going everywhere in the 
world (many offering academic 
credits)—for every budget in every 
field of interest. 


Here is the world you want—the 


treasures of travel available for the 
fewest dollars. And the new Thrift 
Fares aboard Pan American’s Flying 
Clippers pamper your budget; com 
plimentary refreshments served at 
your seat ... plus the regular tourist- 
class luggage allowance of 44 pounds. 


Every mile of your trip is flown and 


This is the beautiful Joan of Arc |statue in 
Paris. ne.r the Champs Elysees. 


serviced by crews trained to the most 
exacting standards in the world, 
aboard America’s fastest airliners 
the famous radar-equipped ‘‘Super- 
7’’ Clippers, holders of 15 transatlan- 
tic speed records. 

Now is the time for wide-awake 
dreamers to act! Write for the FREE 
1958 edition of ‘‘ Adventures in Educa- 
tion,’’ a scholar’s guide to study and 
travel abroad. You will also receive a 
free trial copy of “Pan American 
World Airways Teacher.’’ Address: 
Mr. George Gardner, Educational 
Director, P. O. Box 1908, New York 
a . / & 


PAN AME RCICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 












S WE 
Pan American Clipper dropped be- 
the clouds. The brilliant 

was making the sea sparkle, from the 

ultramarine blue of the depths to the 
of the 

It was wonderful to fly 


Koko He ad 


approached Honolulu, our 


low sunshine 


shallows over the coral 
the 
and of 


turquoise 
beds ovel 
extinct craters of 
Diamond Head 
Wav below us, the surf was breaking 
on Waikiki Beach We could see the 
more intrepid vacationers riding surf 


boards 


and others paddling outrigger 


canoes under the guidance of Hawaiian 


Miss Emelyn Waltz is a social studies 
teacher at New Trier Twp. H.S., Winnetka, 
ll. She was third prize winner in Scholastic 
Teacher's ‘Wings Over the Pacific’ contest 


last year 


Hawaii Nei 


By Emelyn Waltz 





boys. The cerulean blue of the sky and 
the sun-tipped cumulus clouds banked 
high to our south attended our Clipper 
as we glided over the entrance to Hon- 
olulu Harbor. 

Our beautiful plane touched earth as 
light and a mild zephyr 
reaches the shore. Our amazing flight of 
over 2,400 miles was over! As we dis- 
embarked, a band was playing Aloha 
Oe and another The Song of the Islands 
There much excitement. Many 
friends were waiting with their garlands 
of flowers, leis, to bedeck the arriving 
passengers, Eleven leis were gradually 
placed upon my shoulders, piling up 


smooth as 


was 


around my neck! 

he last lei was tossed over my shoul- 
ders by a very affable young man who 
said, “Aloha, Miss Waltz! Do you re- 











FIRST TERM 
June 16—July 19 


SECOND TERM 
July 21—August 23 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 
faculty 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in all regular 
schools and colleges offering more than 


1000 outstanding courses 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH 
facilities of excellent quality 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 


INSTITUTES 


RECREATION—symphony and other con- 
certs—plays—lectures—excursions— 
golf—tennis—swimming—athletic program 
—on campus in a cultural center located 
in a playground of 10,000 lakes. 


For Bulletin write Dean of 


Summer Session, 819 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 











J. 8. Dept. of Interior 








member me? I was in your American 
history class. I used to live in Win- 
netka. I read about your prize and ar- 
rival date in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin! 
Aloha!” 

I was not exactly a malihini (new- 
comer), because I had visited the Ha- 
waiian Islands on my way to Australia 
the Pacific War. Furthermore, 

because I had originated a course in 

Far Eastern history at New Trier 
Township High School, I decided to 
take advantage of my holiday in Hono- 
lulu and the Island of Oahu to find out 
how American citizens of Oriental an- 
cestry live and fit into the economy of 
our Hawaiian Islands “melting-pot.” 

I enjoyed an all-day bus trip around 
the Island of Oahu on which we went 
to the great cliff, Nuuanu Pali, seven 
miles from Honolulu. From here a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of Honolulu, 
of the lush green mountains to our left 
and right, and of the Pacific Ocean un- 
folded before our enraptured gaze. In 
his campaign to unite the Hawaiian 
Islands, King Kamehameha in 1795 had 
forced the defending Hawaiian army off 
the precipitous cliff, the Pali, to their 
death below! 

Very interesting was our.chance to 
|see the colorful interior of a Buddhist 
Temple, and to have the priest briefly 
explain Buddhist philosophy. 

We also visited the beautiful Mor- 
mon Temple with its artistic landscap- 
ing and superb view to distant Laie 
Bay and the sparkling Pacific Ocean. 
The eastern of the Island of 
Oahu, the windward side, is strikingly 
picturesque. As we turned south and 
went along Kamehameha Highway 
through the section west of the Koolau 
Range, we passed field upon field of 
sugar cane and pineapples. In the dis- 
tance we had seen Schofield Barracks 
and we passed Wheeler Air Force Base 
in this central portion of Oahu, where 
agriculture is so important in the fertile 
land. 


before 


shore 





Riding the Waves 
I had the choice of a hula lesson or 
| several hours spent paddling in an out- 
| rigger canoe. Having rowed on my class 
|crew (eight-oared shell) at Wellesley, 
and having done much canoeing, I de- 


cided in favor of the outrigger. And was 
it great sport! 

I was with four malihini paddlers and 
two Hawaiian guides in the long, sleek, 
graceful craft. One Hawaiian who pad- 
dled about midship called out orders 
and kept count so that we would all 
pull together. We paddled far out be- 
yond several sandbars. The sparkling 
the sunlight, the cumulus 
clouds rising in great billows to the 
upper atmosphere made a perfect set- 
ting for our marine adventure. By dint 
of great physical exertion in our pad- 
dling, our responsive craft gained great 
speed, 

After we turned to go with the cur- 
rent, a powerful swell picked up the 
canoe. Our guide called to us to stop 
paddling just as the swelling wave was 
about to break into roaring surf. What 
a thrill was ours to ride the crest of the 
wave at a speed of possibly forty miles 
an hour as the wave broke! Everyone 
was drenched by foam and surf, but we 
were riding high! As you may guess, 
suitable clothing for such adventure is 
bathing suit, straw sunhat, and dark 
glasses. "Twas a marvelous tonic for all! 

I dined at Don the Beachcomber’s. 
My meal Sekiya’s, 
where I sampled new Japanese dishes 


sea, and 


Japanese was at 


and ate with Japanese chopsticks. 
On another evening | went with 


Canada’s only stainless steel 
streamliner takes you along the 
Banff-Lake Louise Route through 
2,881 miles of ever-changing 
scenery. 

is e . 


Step aboard The Canadian and you'll 
be entering a new vacation world! 
First, perhaps, you'll relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Later you 
might stroll to the intimate Mural 
Lounge for refreshments. Then you 
can enjoy an inexpensive meal in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, or make reser- 
vations for the finest Canadian cui- 
sine in the Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


friends to a Chinese wedding reception 
and banquet. I wished that I could 
speak Chinese and Japanese for the 


gathering was a very happy and gala 


affair. An orchestra of seven musicians 


played the Cuban rumba, calypso, and 


rock-and-roll for the greater part of the 
three hours that we were present. The 
louder the crash of the cymbals, the 


greater honor to the newlyweds! 

After leaving the Chinese-Hawaiian- 
American wedding banquet, we went to 
the suburb of Aiea where my Japanese 
friends live in an attractive new Jap- 
anese style ranch-house type home on a 
hillside. In the town square, the annual 


Bon Festival in honor of the ancestors 


was being held. People of Japanese an- 
cestry had come from all over the Ha 
waiian Islands. 

After we had been at the Bon Festi- 
val for about three hours, we left, al- 
though many spectators stayed. When 
we returned to their home, my exceed 
ingly cordial friends the 
tomary hospitable cup of Japanese 
green tea with soy and rice crackers, 
delectable slices of cool cooked octopus, 
and tasty small custard 


served cus- 


and unusual 
cakes. 

The Hawaiian luau (feast) which | 
attended at Waikiki Beach’s Queen’s 
Surf was the gathering of some two 
thousand people, the greater portion of 


The Canadian is famous for ultra 
modern luxury and comfort. Coach, 
tourist, or first class, every seat is re- 
served at no extra fare. The Canadian 
is in daily service throughout the year 
Vancouver 
Ask 


your local travel agent about all-ex- 


between Montreal and 


and Toronto and Vancouver. 


pense tours in the Canadian Rockies 
or see Canadian Pacific in principal 
cities in the U. S. and Canada. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
Railway St h © Aijrlir Hotels 


Communicatior Cxpre 
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whom were newcomers. Hawaiian en- 
tertainers and artists gave a Polynesian 
program of 
The outdoor dining grounds underneath 


the luminous sky and the gently waving 


music and hula dancing 


cocopalms were dimly lit by torches on 
tall posts. Each table 
with candles in tall holders, with pine- 
and 


was decorated 
apples, and with pine branches 
cones. The meal was an extended affair 
starting with tomato, or nectar, juice 
and followed by a coconut custard, yams 
and pig roasted in pits in the ground, 
as much poi (a paste made of roots of 
the taro plant) as you wanted, sticks of 
pineapple, boiled fish in baked ti leaves, 
papaya, melon, and coffee. It took well 
over two hours. 

My visit to “Hawaii Nei” (beautiful 
Hawaii) was most interesting and en- 
joyable. I learned much of interest to 
my Far Eastern history pupils, for isn’t 
Hawaii our modern “melting-pot”? My 
debt to Scholastic Magazines, to Pan 
American World the 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau can only be re 
paid to my future students in all fields 
of history. For long I have tried to have 


Airways, and to 


my pupils realize that, as we are living 
in the Air Age, all of us should become 
internationally - minded. Individually, 
each one of us must not only believe in, 
but practice, the eternal truth, “All men 


are brothers.” 
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Educational Money-Makers 


By JOHN SCHRODT, Jr. 


VERYONE knows that today’s edu- 

cation budgets are especially tight. 
But if your school needs some money 
to finance publication of the school 
newspaper, purchase audio-visual equip- 
ment, or buy a set of encyclopedia, the 
any number 
of educational money-making projects. 

One project that always seems to 
make a hit is a Calendar of Events. It 
might be a little difficult the first year 
to get the faculty committees and de- 
partments to furnish dates of 
events a year in advance. But after the 
first year, they'll expect the booklet and 
will be glad to furnish the dates. 

The booklet needs to be published as 
soon as possible after the beginning of 


money can be raised by 


school 


the year. It does not have to be printed, 
but an attractively printed bright cover 
with a cartoon or a picture on it will 
definitely help sales. Price: ten cents. 
If the booklet is mimeographed, a profit 
of at least eight cents should be realized 
on each sale. 


Student Directory 


Another worthwhile project is a Stu- 
dent Directory. It lists the names, ad- 
dresses, classes, and phone numbers of 
all students, faculty, and staff in your 
school. This, like the events calendar, 
is a sure sale. It can be mimeographed 
and it should be worth 20 cents. You 
should make at least fifteen cents profit. 

Another fine project is the Senior 
Edition. This is a booklet devoted en- 
tirely to items about the seniors. 

The Senior Edition can contain such 
things as the Will, Prophecy, home 
addresses of seniors, future plans of 
graduates, jokes and other insignificant 
—but “important”—items which students 
like to keep in a volume. It needs to 
be written in an easy style and per- 
haps even “jazzed up.” But it should 
appeal also to the entire student body. 

As with other projects, the 
may be mimeographed but the cover 
must be printed. It will easily sell fon 
20 cents and can be sold at a senio 
assembly or at one of the last school 
events for seniors. 


inside 


Athletic Program 
Programs at athletic events are profit- 
able. There are two well-known soft 
drink companies that furnish blank 
copies of programs for football and 
basketball games. The programs have 
John F. Schrodt, Jr. is executive sec- 
retary of the Indiana H. S. Press Asso- 
ciation, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 


advertising printed on them, but they 
are free, attractive, and colorful. They 
sell especially well at football games 
because it takes a program to keep 
track of players in the game. 

Fans like pictures of the team, but 
they especially like a complete roste 
of the teams in large enough print that 
they can see. At least a page should 
be devoted to each team for listing the 
roster. This roster should include the 
name, jersey number, position, height, 
weight, and class standing of each play- 
er. It is also a good idea to denote 
returning lettermen with an asterisk. 

As long as money is plentiful, you 
can get a dime for the program as 
easily as you can a nickel. The printing 
should not cost more than two cents 
each. If your school board will allow 
you to sell advertising in the programs, 
additional profit can be obtained. Bas- 
ketball programs do not seem to go 
as well as football programs. (The fans 
can see the players and there are not 
as many to keep straight.) 


Humor Magazines 


Most of our larger universities and 
better known colleges have humor mag- 
azines. Why not have one in your high 
school? It will serve as a fine keepsake, 
and students will get a kick out of it 
for years to come. Of course, you can- 
not put one out every month, but it 
should be good for at least once a 
year or perhaps every two years. 

Contests can be run for favorite jokes 
and cartoons and a real “masterpiece” 
can be put out without too much 
money. Such a publication should be 
worth at least 25 cents. 

There are a number of other money- 
makers that could be listed. However, 





these are considered sure money-mak- 
ers, afford a lot of fun, and are edu- 
cational to participating students. 

To do a good job and make a profit, 
follow these few rules: 
>» Do not print more copies than you 
can sell. It is better to sell out than to 
have several hundred left over. Make 
what you are selling scarce and ad- 
vertise that there will be a limited num- 
ber printed. This always draws cus 
tomers. 
> Sell your students on what they can 
expect. A good promotion campaign is 
essential. Do not release any copies 
until they are all ready to be sold. Your 
sales will be ruined if a few copies get 
out before they're supposed to be re- 
leased. 
>» Use plenty of names in whatever 
youre putting out. Students will buy 
anything with their names in it. 
>» Have an attractive cover. Your cover 
should always be printed. The inside 
can be mimeographed on most of the 
mentioned projects, but it is paramount 
that the cover be bright, well printed, 
and preferably have a cartoon or pic- 
ture on the outside. An attractive cover 
will really boost sales. 
> Mimeographing must be neatly done. 
Usually you can have a neater booklet 
by using only one side of the paper 
but, of course, this makes the cost 
greater. 
» Save money by purchasing your 
paper direct and in wholesale lots. 
Nearly 50 per cent can be saved by 
buying paper direct from wholesaler. 
Your principal or school purchasing 
agent will cooperate with you in buy- 
ing the paper. Remember that every 
nickel saved will mean that much more 
profit from your publication. 








TAKE A GARDEN HOLIDAY! 
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Basin. (You'll also avoid being trampled 
by the crowds.) The “double blossom” 
cherry trees in East Potomac Park and 
in suburban Kenwood, Md., are also 
worth a visit. As are, of course, the 
newly-restored formal gardens of near- 
by Williamsburg, Va. 


Charleston: The famous gardens of | 


Charleston, S. C., should be at their 
peak of loveliness at Easter. Middleton 
Gardens, originally landscaped in 1741, 


lies a few miles northwest of Charleston | 


on S. C. highway 61. The spring floral 


displays will be azaleas and mountain | 
laurel set amid 62 acres of terraced | 


lawns, statuary, and butterfly lakes. The 
black lagoons of Cypress Gardens, on 
U.S. highway 52, reflect the brilliant 
azaleas and towering cypresses for 
spring visitors. Flat bottom boats, roll- 
ing chairs, and foot paths are provided 
for viewing the 250 acres. Kari Baede- 
ker rated Magnolia Gardens a_ top 
American attraction. Azaleas ranging 
from pure white to deep purple, spring 
flowers, and stately Cypresses trailing 
Spanish moss moved John Galsworthy 
to call these gardens “a miraculously en- 
chanted wilderness.” For additional in- 


formation write: “Charleston’s Famous | 


Gardens,” P.O. Box 393, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


New York—Flowers will bloom in | 


profusion—on miladies’ hats—for the an- 


nual Easter Parade on Fifth Avenue. An | 
Easter floral display is planned for the | 


Channel area of Rockefeller Center. 
Above all, don’t miss the Easter gar- 
den at the Cloisters, a branch of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, in Fort 
Tryon Park, upper Manhattan. A visit 
to this treasury of medieval art with its 
many gardens and view of the Hudson 
River is a rewarding experience. A 
program of recorded medieval music 
will be presented at 3:30 p.m. on Easte1 
Sunday ~Betty CONNOLLY 


N.W.L. News Bur 
Bonaire, in the Netherlands Antilles, is only 
one of many Caribbean Islands which 
may be reached via air this Easter. And 
don’t forget Mexico’s beautiful ‘Floating 
Gardens,”’ and Bermuda’s Easter lilies! 








maneT oateo? | 
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you say “Namaste” 
Softly spoken, with palms folded 


together, “Namasté” is the Indian 
word for greeting and farewell— 
one of the many gracious customs 


that are typical of India’s way of life. 


Send for the illustrated 30-page 
brochure, “India”, filled with 
facts on the land and its people, 
religions, arts, climate and the 


modern travel comforts. 


Contact your travel agent or dept. ST 


-) 


~~ GOVERNMENT OF INDIA TOURIST OFFICE 


19 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-2245 
685 Market St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 
EXbrook 7-0066 


READERS’ 
CHOICE 


THE BUDGET BOOK SERVICE 
SPONSORED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Outstanding paperbound books ... 

At discount prices .. . 

Available from one convenient source. 
Choose from over 150 titles . . . 


Selected and annotated for school use. 


For free catalog, write: 


READERS’ CHOICE 
33 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





New Materials 





ADVENTURES IN BOOKLAND, by Flor- 
ence Liss, a Book Week script suitable 
for production by elementary and junior 
high school pupils. May be adapted for 
Catholic Book Week (Feb. 16-22), or 
National Library Week (March 16-22). 
Write Book Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher, 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 36 
(25 cents). By the way, if you have 
ever written an original Book Week 
script, copy. A 
library of 25 books will be awarded for 
every script used by Book Bazaars pro- 
gram. 


send us a classroom 


NATO, SHIELD OF FREEDOM—Booklet 
tells what NATO is, how it works, how 
it began and its future. Free from 
American Council on NATO, 22 East 
67th St., New York 21. 


CITIZENSHIP — A _forty- 
eight-page manual for use in conjunc- 
tion with the 1958 Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Observance. Contains infor- 
mation on Teddy Roosevelt, lists nine 
issues for discussion and debate, offers 
15-step program of activities for high 
school “Free Citizen Teams” to pro- 
mote responsible citizenship. 35 cents 
single copy, 25 cents for ten or more 
from Theodore Roosevelt Assoc., 28 E. 
20th St., New York 3. 


RESPONSIBLE 


PREJUDICED PEOPLE GET 
THAT WAY—An explanation of prejudice 
and some suggestions for its prevention. 
25 cents from Anti-Defamation League, 
515 Madison Ave., New York. 


HOW DO 


HIGH SCHOOL TAX TEACHING MATE- 
RIAL—Set contains an analysis of forms 
used (especially those for student earn- 
ings), teachers’ instruction guides, stu- 
dent handbooks, and enlarged tax forms 
for bulletin board. Free, on request of 
principal, from Public Information Divi- 
sion, Internal Revenue Service, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Ask for student hand- 
book for each pupil. Specify general or 
general and farm teacher’s kit. 


THE SUCCESSFUL CAMP—by Lewis C. 
Reimann. A valuable new handbook for 
the camp administrator or counselor. 
Discusses everything from selecting a 
proper camp site to carrying on parent 
and public relatioris. Other topics: acre- 
age required, camp-counselor ratio, 
camp objectives, health and safety pro- 
cedures, training personnel and finances. 
$4.75. Univ. of Michigan Press. 





TALE OF A WHISTLING SHRIMP by Vla- 
dimir B. Grinioff, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, $3.50. 


Nikita Khrushchev said in 1955: “We 
will abandon communism when the 
shrimp learns to whistle.” Author Gri- 
nioff thinks they are learning and to 
prove it has written Tale of a Whistling 
Shrimp, a satirical that is fun 
from beginning to end. He claims the 
Russian people are as confused by the 
tortuous twists and shifts in the Party 
line as the rest of the world, as fond of 
modern luxuries as most—and as envious 
of the “privileged class.” 

A story of intrigue, and 
hilarity unfolds around the three cen- 
tral characters, Mr. and Mrs. Taras 
Tarasovich Popugaev and their daugh- 
ter, Simocha. Seventeen-year-old Simo- 
cha, possessed of serious doubts about 
the Party, plunges the family into des- 
perate peril when she voices “socially 
dangerous” statements to fellow univer- 
sity students. The efforts of her father 
to prevent an investigation cost him 
hard-won prizes—TV, piano, fur coat, 
private car, and many little rubles. 

The complicated workings of the 
Party, hints of western decadence in 
the Kremlin and the maneuvering of 
some delightfully mad Russians to make 
life livable are the components of a 
highly entertaining book. 


novel 


suspense, 





Records >2es 
and ‘Tapes _ 4 


CARL 
(Two 12-inch LP’s, 33 1/3 rpm, $11.90. 
Caedmon Records, 277 Fifth Ave., New 
York.) 





SANDBURG: A LINCOLN ALBUM. 


Abraham Lincoln has long been Carl 
Sandburg’s favorite subject. In a relaxed 
and rambling style, almost as if he were 
discussing an old friend, the poet tells 
of Lincoln’s foibles, physical character- 
istics, and the qualities that made him 
great. 

High 


school English and _ history 











teachers both will find the records use- 
ful. Lincoln’s career is traced from his 
years as an Illinois lawyer, through the 
bitter fight against slavery, to the anx- 
ious days of his Presidency. The Gettys- 
burg Address, First Inaugural Address, 
“House Divided Speech,” and the letter 
to Mrs. Bixby are woven into the read- 
ings. Mr. Sandburg’s rich, expressive 
voice, his eloquent delivery and fre- 
quent injection of sheer poetry make 
the records of great value to classes in- 
terested in public speaking, dramatic 
reading, poetry, and—of course—history 





Travel Tips 


CANADA-~Included in package are: 
4-color brochure “Vacations Unlimited” 
describing vacation possibilities in Can- 
ada; booklet giving details on hundreds 
of tours; description of the 33 National 
Parks; highway map of Canada and 
northern U. S.; and booklet “How to 
Enter Canada.” Free from Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, 
Canada. 











SOCIAL STUDIES: Struggle for Asia 
—58 fr. filmstrip. Examination of Asia 
as testing ground in struggle between 
democracy and communism. (Jr. & Sr. 
H.) Office of Educational Activities, 
The New York Times, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. 

The Precambrian Shield—26 min. 
Study of this rock and forest region of 
Canada; mineral deposits, communities, 
development of cities from mining 
camps, lumber camps; Eskimos and In- 
dians, life of children. (Up. El., Jr. & 
Sr. H.) National Film Board of Canada, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

The Civil War—8 color filmstrips. 
Detailed study of this period: causes of 
Civil War, from Bull Run to Antietam, 
from Shiloh to Vicksburg, Civil War at 
Sea, Gettysburg, Sherman’s March to 
the Sea, Road to Appomatox, Recon- 
struction Period. (Jr. & Sr. H.) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Avenue, Wilmette, II]. 





PARADE OF THE STATES 


NEWS 
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to express their views to the Congress, 
to federal administrators, in professional 
circles, and wherever such expression 
is serviceable in furthering education. 


Studies in State Administration 


The Council’s Study Commission has 
attacked administrative 
problems and has developed through 
annual workshops the following policy 
bulletins, all of which been 
adopted by the Council as basic policy. 

Our System state 
ment of some desirable policies, pro 
grams, and administrative relationships 


major school 


h ive 


of Education: a 


in education. 
The State Department of Education: 
a statement of some guiding principles 
for its legal status, its functions, and the 
organization of 
Responsibilities of State Department 
of Education for Teacher Education: 
policies and practices as adopted by the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 
The above bulletins may be obtained 
for 25 cents a copy, postpaid, from 
Council of Chief State Schoo] Officers, 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Planned for publication this year: 
Responsibilities of State Departments 
of Education for School Plant Services; 
Responsibilities of State Departments 
of Education for Pupil Transportation 
Services; Responsibilities of State De- 
partments of Education for Instruc- 
tional Services. 


its service areas. 


Continued from page 4-T 


It administers 42 institutions of higher 
learning throughout the state.) Carlson 
wanted a centralized campus. He gives 
up a $21,000 annual salary, an ex- 
pense account of $5,000, plus the oc- 
cupancy of a 15-room $96,000 house 
complete with swimming pool. 


PFrancis L. Bacon, former Evanston 
(Ill.) high school superintendent and 
former president of the National Assoc 
of Secondary-School Principals, died of 
a brain tumor last month. He was 68 


>New program for gifted students goes 
into effect next fall at Fort Lee, N.]. 
Students will have choice of completing 
high school in three years, or getting 
the equivalent of five years work in four 
System will add an extra classroom pe- 
riod a day for these students, and adjust 
the teaching loads of those who'll teach 
the extra classes. 


> National Education Association is plan- 
ning an education TV spectacular. It will 
star Vice-President Richard Nixon, Sen- 
ator Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex.), H. 
Rowan Gaither, Jr., James R. Killian, 
Jr., Charles Van Doren, and NEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William Carr. “Satel 
lites, Schools, and Survival,” a half-hour 
TV show, will be made available to local 
TV outlets 

PA group of St. Paul (Minn.) Central 
High students have formed a city-wide 
social science club. The group sets up its 
own research projects and invites guest 


21-T 


speakers to lecture on various areas of 
human relations. Group’s first study 
project this the 
integration problem. 


year is segregation- 


PFull address of National Council for 
Gifted is 700 Prospect Avenue, West 
Orange, N.J. Dr. Abel A. 


general secretary. 


Don’t Miss... 


What Went Wrong with U.S. Schools, 
another controversial interview with 
Arthur Bestor in the Jan. 24 “U.S. News 
& World Report.” Though somewhat 
toned-down from last year’s We Are 
Less Educated Today Than We Were 
50 Years Ago, Bestor makes many of the 
same points. Charges Bestor: our stan- 


Hansen is 


dards are too soft, there’s not enough 
intellectual training, many of our bril 
liant students have little 
learn, too much emphasis is given to 
“tricks of the trade” in teacher educa 


incentive to 


tion. 

We Do Not Teach Them 
Think, by Clark Univ. history professor 
Marc Raeff, in the “New York Times 
Magazine” (Jan. 26). Says Raeff: “Whil 
our childern are frittering away their 
time at unrewarding, unchallenging 
and easy mechanical tasks, the Euro 


How to 


pean child learns that the acquisition of 
knowledge is a serious, time-consum 
ing, absorbing business.” 

Get acquainted with some of thes« 
articles now. There'll be loads more dur 
ing the next several months, and you'll be 
hearing the same arguments coming up 
at PTA and citizens committee meetings 





At Our 
| Corner 








33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


LATELY, more and more of the world’s 
to be getting done by 
and (Last 
November this column noted our new 
IBM equipment here at Scholastic.) 
Less commonly known—but just as in- 


business seems 


punched cards electronics. 


genious—is another kind of punched 
paper, pictured to the right. This strip 
of paper tape carries part of a news 
story from last week’s Senior Scholastic. 
It’s all in those rows of punched holes. 
Why tape? Why punched holes? 
This is part of the Teletypesetting 
equipment we Scholastic, to 
make sure our weekly news pages in- 
clude all the very latest events. With 
the Teletypesetter, news is prepared 
in our New York office, transmitted to 
the printing plant in Dayton, Ohio, and 
set directly in type ready for the press 
—all in the space of a few hours. 


use at 


Here’s how it works—how the news 
actually gets into each issue of Senior 
Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and World 
Week. 

Every Monday at Scholastic is “news 
day.” At 8:30 sharp, the Editorial Com- 
mittee meets with editors, writers, and 
other staff members. The News Editor 
has already summary of 


the important news from the past week, 


prepared a 


and Scholastic’s librarians have ar- 
ranged for research into its backgrounds. 
The Committee each item, 
selects those with greatest significance, 
and decides how they can best be 
treated for clear understanding. As 
stories are selected, they are assigned 
to writers. The writers start immedi- 
ately to draft their stories. Through the 
morning and early afternoon this work 


discusses 


continues, with stories being checked 
for last-minute developments, until the 
final and ap 
proved. 

That afternoon our teletype operators 
go to work. They type the news stories 
on the Teletypesetter, which 
them on punched 
tape not only 
spaces them into “even” lines exactly 
as they will appear on the magazine 
pages. The operators, incidentally, can 
read this tape—much the same way 
blind people read Braille. 

Tapes are then fed into a transmitter, 
with a direct wire hook-up to our office 
in the printing plant in Dayton. At the 
plant, a receiving unit punches a dupli 
cate tape. That tape is fed into the 
linotype machine, which automatically 
casts the story in type. A final check-up, 
“make-ready” on the presses, and the 
news is ready for printing—the same 
day some of it took place. 

Of course, there is a lot more to the 
actual printing. But that makes a story 
all by itself . . . a fascinating one, too, 
that we'll tell another time. 

—Tue Epitrors 


news pages are ready 


repro 
The 


also 


duces tape. 


carries words, it 








Profit Three Ways at 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Summer Sessions 
June 23 to Aug. 1; Aug. 4 to Aug. 30 

| 


Graduate and under- 
graduate courses are 
offered in every aca- 
demic field 


Study with a 
Distinguished 
Faculty 


View Art, 
Science, 

and Industry 
in Action 


All the arts and 
skills find applica- 
tion in nearby stu- 
dios, research cen- 
ters, and industries 
Enjoy 
Unequaled 
Recreational 
Opportunities 


Beaches, mountains, 
and notable enter- 
tainment centers 
abound 

dnd all in a delightful climate! 


summer 
For 
Descriptive 
Bulletin SS-44 
write to 


Dean of Summer Sessions 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 











Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6 


The oldest, most modern, French School tor 
foreigners closely and officially connected 
with the University of Paris 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 
SUMMER COURSES (July-August) 
EASTER COURSES 


Correspondence courses with long playing 
records and Alliance's books 
Artistic sight-seeing Cinema 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME! 
LODGINGS and RESTAURANT 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


PE 
MATERIALS 


1. ADVENTURE OVERSEAS, p. 22-T 
Information on study tours 

—_.2. ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, p. 22-T 
Brochure on summer courses 

3. READERS’ CHOICE, p. 19-T 
Catalog of paperbound books 

—..4. AUDIO-DEVICES, p. 8-T 
Information on Audiotape 

___.5. BRITISH RAILWAYS, p. 


Travel planning literature 


—_..6. CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
BUREAU, p. 7-T 
Canadian vacation package 

— DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, p. 5-T 
—_.Film, “Prepare Through Education 
Guidance bookiets: Military Guidance 
in Secondary Schools Helping Youth 
Face the Facts of Military Life Army 
Occupations and You This . Is How 
It Is Reserved For You Pathway 
to Maturity 


8. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, p. 
Ilustrated brochure “India” 


14-T 


TRAVEL 


19-T 


Please Print 


Name 


P. O. Box 2807 








To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


epEAK UP! 


Over 1,000 schools are using this wageeted speech 

album. Send for free brochure. Dept. TS 
SONANT CORPORATION 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 





TRAVEL IN DEPTH 


April and July trips for 11-15 days to French 
or Spanish Caribbean countries. Live as 
“adopted” member of resident family, know the 
country from the inside. Educational, inex- 
pensive, challenging. Non-profit organization. 
Write Adventure Overseas, Hamilton, N. Y. 








FLYING COLLEGE SUMMER TOURS 


AROUND THE WORLD $2100 
EUROPE (3 trips), AROUND AFRICA 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA, RUSSIA, 

MIDDLE EAST. 9th season 
WRITE: PROF. H. S. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON, PA. 











REALLY SEE EUROPE! 
Personally guided, 6th year to 
Festivals, sights, music & art; 
World's Fair & 9 countries. Lv. 
NY July 3; 45 fun-filled days. 
Enroll Early. FREE, ‘Folder ST’. 
6 units grad. study available 
DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-T, California 








EUROPE 1958 


Summer Study Tours 
from $975 
Write for Information 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE INC. 
22 E. 42 St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. Ox 7-8848 














e. | 


——9%. LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, p. 22-T 
Information on study tours 
10. LAFAYETTE UNIVERSITY, p. 22-T 
Information on study tours 
11. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 
15-T 


Tenet study guide, “Adventures in Edu- 
cation” 

— 12. PARAGON ELECTRIC CO., p. 6-T 
Reasonable quantities of booklet, ‘TIME 
—Past, Present, Future.’’ Request on school 
letterhead 

13. SONANT CORPORATION, p. 22-T 
Brochure on “Speak Up!’’ album 

__.14. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 16-T 
Bulletin on summer session 

__.15. UNIV. OF SO. CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
SESSION, p. 22-T 
Descriptive bulletin SS-44 
16. DR. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT, p. 22-T 
Folder ST on European tour 


See p. 24-T for American Geographical Society 
coupon. 


Grade 








School 
Address 


No. of Pupils 








City 


Zone____ State 





This coupon valid for two months. 
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Free Period 


Committees: “They're so busy co-op- 
erating that nobody’s doing any work,” 
a chairman said of his committee. 





Politics: When Abraham Lincoln was 
canvassing some of his Illinois neigh- 
bors for their votes, he encountered 
crusty old farmer bitterly opposed to 
him. 

“Vote for you!” shouted the old man. 
“Why, I'd sooner vote for the devil!” 

“Tm sure you would,” replied Lin- 
coln calmly, “but in case your friend 
doesn’t run, maybe you would give your 
vote to me.” 


Irregular Verbs: 

I sneezed a sneeze into the air, 

It fell to earth I know not where; 

But hard and cold were the looks of 
those 

In whose vicinity I snoze. 


Point of View: The reporter returned 
from an interview. “Well,” said the 
editor, “what did our candidate have 
to say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Keep it down to a column.” 

—Wilshire View 


Education: Stephen Leacock,: the 
Canadian professor and humorist, once 
wrote an anecdote about the elective 
system of taking courses. He had, he 
reported, met an American student 
during the summer vacation. He asked 
him what he was going to take in the 
way of courses that autumn. “Turkish, 
music and architecture,” the student 
promptly replied. 

“Do you expect to be choirmaster in a 
Turkish cathedral?” Mr. Leacock asked. 

“No,” said the student, “those courses 
come at 9, 10, and 11 o'clock.” 

—Irwin Edman 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 








Look 
“Boy, am | in trouble! Dad’s on his 
way to Washington with my school 
bag and my homework’s in it.” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Wed., Feb. 12, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
System Science Series: Dr. Frank Bax- 
ter, Frank Carlson, and the weather 
star in “The Unchained Goddess.” The 
program demonstrates “the elements” 
of the weather and some of the things 
that make it change. Produced, as it is, 
with the support of scientific authori- 
ties and the United States Weather 
Bureau, the information imparted 
promises to be reliable and interesting. 
Film and cartoons are used to demon- 
strate concepts difficult to illustrate 
with classroom facilities. Both junior 
and senior high school students will 
profit by the program. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. List all the ways you think 
weather can be important to us. 2. Re- 
view the meaning of dropsonde box, 
meteorologist, isobar, numerical weath- 
er predictor, jet stream. 3. How has 
weather changed or influenced history? 
Find as many examples as you can. 
4. What causes the wind? What makes 
clouds? What makes snow? What is 
thunder? What is lightning? 5. Describe 
how the United States Weather Bureau 
works. 6. Describe how a weather map 
is made. How do meteorologists fore- 
cast weather? 7. What are some of the 
frontiers of meteorology? Find out 
which frontiers are being explored as 
part of the IGY 

Thurs., Feb. 13, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Modern Science Theater: A new film 
series on modern science and its appli- 
cations—e.g., the training of scientists, 
applications of atomic energy, role of 
private industry in missile develop- 
ment, constant research in many allied 
fields. Presented in cooperation with 
the Modern Talking Picture Service, a 
distributor of free industry promotion 
films. Initial program, “The World Na- 
ture Forgot,” is about the different uses 
of plastics. 

Sun., Feb. 16, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: In a show on “Astron- 
omy,” Don Herbert and Betty Sue will 
examine the solar system; she discov- 
ers we still tell time by the heavens 
Feb. 23: Mr. Wizard shows Bobby Al- 
ford (a new visitor) how a lens bends 
light, and that the lens is the most 
important part of a camera, a telescope, 
and a microscope. 

Mon., Feb. 17, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold 
Journey: “The Open Sky” is a docu- 
mentary about glider-flying. Dr. Green- 
baum, a psychologist from U.C.L.A., 
served in the armored division of the 
U.S. Army in Germany. Near his 
Munich post he learned to fly a glider. 
Several years later he returned to 
Munich on vacation to shoot films of a 
glider training school there and to take 
movies of skydiving parachute jump- 
ers at Biscarcosse, France. What are 
the aerodynamic principles that dis- 
tinguish a glider from an airplane? 
How does a glider differ from a para- 
chute in the way it uses the air? Get 
free Teachers Guides for this interest- 
ing series from Ralston TV-Education 
Department, Box 339, Radio City Sta- 
tion, New York 19 

Sun., Feb. 23, 5:00 p.m 
Great Challenge. (Premiere): 


(CBS-TV) The 
Filling 


EDITED BY PATRICK AND MARY HAZARD 


the place of The Seven Lively Arts 
(which didn’t turn up any lively spon- 
sors) is this new series. It is designed 
to satisfy the curiosity aroused by the 
Gaither and Rockefeller reports. The 
premiere program is “Education for 
What?,” an appraisal of deficiencies in 
our educational system and of the tasks 
facing our educators in the rapidly 
changing world. Remaining programs 
are on science, the national economy, 
human relations, foreign affairs, de- 
mocracy and government, and ideol- 
ogy. Each program has two objectives: 


Weatherman uses radar to keep track of 
hurricane in The Unchained Goddess, 
Wed., Feb. 12, 9 p.m. (NBC-TV). 


1. To state clearly the issues in each 
area that must be faced by Americans 
if we are to survive as a nation. 2. To 
stimulate popular thought and discus- 
sion as to possible solutions. Two top 
authorities in each field will share the 
dais with CBS news correspondent 
Howard K. Smith, the moderator. This 
series ought to command the attention 
of, world history and civics courses 
Specific information about each show 
will appear in this column in forth- 
coming weeks 

Tues., Feb. 25, 8 p.m. (CBS-TV) Lowell 
Thomas in Tibet: Teleguide next week 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri, Feb. 14, 9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Frank Sinatra Show: Shirley Jones, 
Alice Pierce and Sinatra’s nine-year- 
old daughter, Tina, will be guests on 
the St. Valentine’s Day program 

Sun., Feb. 16, 10:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Look 
Up and Live: The final program in a 
series on “Broadway and Religion” 
will present a “tryout” for the forth- 
coming Broadway play based on Sher- 
wood Anderson’s “Winesburg, Ohio.” 

2:00 -:p.m. (NBC-TV) NBC Opera 
Verdi's opera “Rigoletto” (in English) 
features Igor Gorin in the title role, 
with Dorothy Coulter, Kirk Oreste, 
Gloria Lane, Norma Treigel and Mark 
Elyn. See Henry Maloney’s teaching 
suggestions in “The Humanities Today,” 
The Clearing House (February, 1958) 

3:05 p.m. (CBS) New York Philhar- 
monic: Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 in 
A major; Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on 
a Theme of Paganini; Rudolf Firkusny, 
soloist; Rafael Kubelik, conducting 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Seven Lively 
Arts (last program): John Houseman 
may have saved the best till last by 
presenting this tribute to contemporary 


Wed., Feb. 12, 


23-T 


American composer Norman Dello Joio 
as his concluding program. You may 
remember the composer for his opera 
about Saint Joan, “Trial at Rouen” 
over NBC, or for his score for last 
year’s “Air Power” over CBS. Host 
John Crosby explains the purposes of 
the show as that of finding out “as 
much as we can about the creative 
process of a single. composer, as he 
tackles a single musical work.” The 
work itself was commissioned by the 
TV show, and hence is called “The 
Ballad for the Seven Lively Arts.” To 
help the composer make his points, he 
will have at his disposal—a la Leonard 
Bernstein and “Omnibus’—a _ studio 
full of equipment, a hundred techni- 
cians and performers, including chore- 
ographer John Butler, dancers Jacques 
D’Amboise and Bambi Linn, 45 musi- 
cians led by Alfredo Antonini, the 
Wilbur de Paris jazz group, and the 
Japanese pianist, Toshiko. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: Why is the “Hey Nor- 
man!” motif central in the ballad? Why 
is a melodic tradition strong in his 
work? What influences did Dello Joio 
absorb from his Italian-American back- 
ground? What is the origin of the name 
for the tarantella dance? How would 
you distinguish the different sounds of 
Dello Joio’s themes as he plays them 
in the styles of Wagner, Debussy, 
Tchaikovsky? What point was he try- 
ing to make? How does he distinguish 
between rhythm and “the beat”? How 
would you describe the _ different 
sounds made in the three styles of jazz 
—traditional, “cool,” and serious? Why 
does his reaction to New York make 
him prefer traditional to cool? How 
did his father influence him musically‘ 
What are his thoughts on commercial 
vs. “pure” music? How did he and the 
choreographer collaborate? How did 
he explain his job in the documentary 
series “Air Power”? Do you like his 
“ten minute” ballad? 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sun., Feb. 16, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wide, 


Wide World: A study of the process of 
aging, from the first acceptance of re- 
sponsibility after high school to the 
increasingly important problems of re- 
tirement. The program will start in 
Los Angeles, where high school stu- 
dents explore their unlimited dreams 
and ambitions. The major display 
be a family in Webster Grove, 
(St. Louis suburb); this family 
typify the average mother and father 
in the early forties, medium income, 
several youngsters. Their problems are 
legion—how to finance their children’s 
education, how much responsibility to 
assume for aging in-laws, etc. Next 
there is a visit to a family counselor 
in Madison, Wis.; a trip to Port Char- 
lotte, Florida—a retirement commu- 
nity; and a final stop at Miami, for an 
examination of special hotels for re- 
tired people 

6°30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Crime and the Committee,” 
a study of the investigations conducted 
by Senator Estes Kefauver. Compare 
with tomorrow night’s play on Studio 
One, “Tide of Corruption,” (CBS-TV), 
10:00 p.m., a drama about similar in- 
vestigations. What are the assets and 
limitations of the dramatic and docu- 
mentary techniques? 


DRAMA 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
United States Steel Hour: “The Re- 
ward” by Laura Hobson is about Annie 
Stoner, a woman dedicated single- 
mindedly to her material possessions, 
viz., an apartment house and $5,000 
She loses the money on the way to a 
bank. When she advertises for its re- 
turn, a young mother and her child 
offer to forego the reward in exchange 
for a year’s free rent in Annie's apart- 
ment building. This leads to an inter- 
esting conflict in values 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





Imagine ‘Touring’ ITALY 
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THE AMERICAN |= D ’ GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 








invites you to accept this “‘sample” 
of its Around The World Program 


Plus A GIANT FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 
$3°° Value (0: ont 10° 


To Introduce You and Your Students to a Wonderful New Way to Learn About... 


Our Fascinating World 


ES, JUST ONE DIME takes you on a “magic dents “visit ferent country every 
carpet”’ tour of Italy. Without stirring from your month You pow a0 the country’s 
classroom, you will skim along the Grand Canal it imous landm and natural wonders. 
Venice .. . stand at the foot of the Tower of Pisa... rou go sightseeing in the strange Cities. 


] ] llag VO OD to rve 
roam through the Colosseum in Rome and the ruir it little villages you stop to observe 


of Pon pel . . see the Opera it , 
; : on the history of the region spins 
Scala and the be autiful blue waters ined of te 


ystumes, customs, and crafts. An 


‘ great battles, the national 
Cay ou —— learn more about Italy roes, the ancient legends. You pore over 


' 


than many rists do! THE AMERI maps showing the principal cities, rivers, 


Tey CAN G EOG RAPHIC AL SOCIETY mountains 
BASE: iakoes dit. alses tc nceusias von with Helps Students in Later Life, Too! 
a: si exciting anus wen te ke con about ons Here is an educational hobby for the 
whole class. It will give children a tremen- 
wonderful world ; as 1. 

dous advantage not only in school but in 

re You “ Visit’ a Different later life, as they grow up in a world where 
Land Each Month other countries are only hours away by air. 

Each month you will receive a se And you preven nd will find this an enjoya- 
, nf F ble way of planning trips—or re-living them. 

l lor photog: S An 

45 oe oh ‘sluet mel : Se Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 
ee ee To acquaint yourself with this new proj- 

accept the offer described below. There 
ee mounting the color prints no obligation — this is merely a ‘‘demon- 
By means of these prints stration” offer. If, however, you are de- 
and albums, prepared lighted with your trial package and do 
eindee dhe guidance wish to continue on your ‘trip around the 

world,”’ you pay only $1 for each monthly 

of American Ge tour thereafter. And you may cancel at any 
ographical So- time. Mail the coupon now! — AMERICAN 
ciety experts, GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Around the 


you and Woerld Program, Dept. 51-2, Garden 


book album with spaces for 


n color reproductions you see fascinat- ; & your stu- City, N. Y. 
ights in Sunny Italy. For example, 258 . ¢ 
Leaning Tower, Pisa é Mow as cee i _E_E_E_ Ee 
Amalfi; Procession in ae ; a 


a pg Rg i ; _ THIS COUPON WORTH $2.90 





American Geographical Society's 


Here’s What You Get for Only A Dime: fon ta Geanaen et. 
(Total Value sont wae ioeuters vations eemaiiing of (ih te *informat va 


Tt) 25 breathtaking FULL-COLOR prints of 


Italy's most fascinating sights 


The authoritative album on Italy in which 

to mount your pictures, plus informative 
text on Italy's history, customs, arts, legends, 
famous landmarks, natural wonders, geography, 
etc 


A giant MAP OF THE WORLD, in beau- 

tiful full color, prepared especially by 
leading geographical experts for this program 
Opens up to 3 feet wide! A magnificent wall 
or blackboard decoration, invaluable guide for 
students or armchair explorers. Retail value 
$2.00 


In addition, if you decide to continue, you 
will receive as a free bonus, a beautiful green 
and-copper colored album case ( pictured above ) 
large enough to hold a number of albums. 


“guide book album"’ on ITALY, (2) an fi beauti- 
1 roductions to m ount in th albu m. and 
3'> ft. wide full-color Map a the World 
a you plar i e al Around the World 
zu debook h complete with a 
each month for only $1 plus shir 
M4 introductory package, I'll 
to continue. I am not obligated 
number of albums and I am free 
to resi gn 


LEASE PRINT) 


. Zone State 
Same Offer in Canada. Address 105 Bond St. 
ronto 2. (Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is yours 
for ONLY ONE DIME to introduce you to 
the Around the World Program. 





